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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION, 


■:o:- 


Since the first appearance of this work the Kin dergarten 
has made considerable progress with the English public. 
Would that I could speak with equal certainty of the 
progress of Eroebel’s principles, or of the feeling among 
women of the duty laid upon them of studying education ! 
The Kindergarten still stands, with the vast majority, as a 
mere place where little children are taught a few harmless 
games and occupations, and which is distinguished from 
other schools mainly by the singular fact that the children 
love what they are taught and are happy in the learning. It 
is something to notice this peculiarity ; and when mothers 
think it worth their while to, seek the key to the mystery 
we shall have made a great step in advance, and nothing 
will help tbis advance so much as the introduction of 
Kindergarten instruction. Doubtless it is in itself a very 
imperfect substitute for the complete training of a real 
Kindergarten, but, on the other hand, it has the advantage 
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of being an admirable school for the mother as well as the 
children. When she has become aquainted with the funda- 
mental principles of Froebel’s teaching, and had her 
attention drawn to the facts in child-nature on which they 
rest, facts manifested hourly before her eyes, and when, 
aided by this, she has made herself familiar with even the 
earliest practical applications of these principles in game 
or song, she will understand her children as she never did 
before, and realise what is meant by saying that education 
is a mother’s mission, from which she may not venture to 
draw back. 

In my First Edition I did not attempt to give any 
diagrams, thinking it sufficient to recommend the best 
manuals for reference; but I am told that the omission has 
been a greater hindrance than I expeoted, and therefore I 
have now added a certain number of figures to illustrate the 
text, though still urging reference to more complete works. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN AT HOME 


CHAPTER I. 

PRINCIPLES OP PROEBEl’s SYSTEM OP EDUCATION. 

The subject I propose to treat is one of no small difficulty. 
It is the consideration of the possible adaptation of a 
system planned for given circumstances to circumstances 
entirely different — of a class system to home education. 
But the importance exceeds the difficulty ; and thus, how- 
ever imperfectly achieved, the attempt should be made. 
For in England it is certain that home education will 
always take a large place. Our habit of living in the 
country whenever circumstances allow, the migratory 
habits of the rich, the difficulty for parents of small 
means to bring their children within reach of good schools 
— these and other causes, Buch as obstacles, true and 
imaginary, from weather and health, all tend to favour 
the continuance in many families of home education for 
little children and for girls of all ages. In short, it will 
continue to be a wish or a necessity with many to keep 
their children under home management, at. least till school 
teaching becomes indispensable, and thus the question 
arises: Must they therefore sacrifice all the advantages 
that Kindergarten training would have given them, or 

1 
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can this training, in its essential principles at least, he 
transferred to the home ? Such is the question I propose 
to consider. 

At the present time some acquaintance with the Kinder- 
garten is beginning to spread, and interest to he excited 
for it ; hiit sound knowledge of the method is rare, and we 
are at that stage when “ line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept " arc most needed. For it is a subject that is specially 
liable to the misconceptions of half -knowledge. It is com- 
bined of theory and practice, which both require to be 
thoroughly mastered ; but unfortunately the practice is, 
by the nature of things, apt to fall into comparatively 
ignorant hands ; and hence the theory sinks, more or less, 
into neglect. And by this neglect wc not only get a fuR* 
view of the Kindergarten, hut wo also do great inju-t in- 
to Froobol himself. He is too often looked upon as the 
mere inventor of a moro or less improved kind of infant 
school; while the fact that ho occupies a foremost place 
among the greatost reformers of education through its 
whole extent is altogether overlooked. 

But now, before going any further, we must la- clear 
in our uso of the term “ education.” We have a terrible 
habit in English of using that term indifferently with 
instruction, as though they denoted the. H»me thing, and 
hence confusion of a most pernicious character often arises. 
Instruction, which is the imparting of knowledge, may or 
may not be educational ; the subject-matter uu\\ make it 
moro or less ho, and the method of teaching may still more 
decide whether any given course of study will tend to 
educate or not. On the other hand, education, although 
using instruction ns one of its most powerful means of 
action, may be carried on apart from book- in rt ruction 
altogether, and will ho affected by all the practical influ- 
ences that discipline and mould the mind and character. 
For education is the development of all the faculties of 
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the human being. It is not addressed to the intellect 
only, as book studies are ; not to physical well-being alone, 
as hygiene is; not exclusively to moral discipline, as is 
the highest religious teaching ; it embraces all ; it must 
aim alike at moral, intellectual, and physical culture, or it 
fails in its true and complete mission. 

This view at once shows that what are commonly called 
systems of education are but partially deserving the name. 
Froebel was aroused to this conviction by reflecting on the 
course of his own education ; he had become painfully 
conscious that his own faculties were but partially culti- 
vated, and that no effort had ever been made to give them 
that harmonious completeness of development which 
alone is true education. Hence the process by which he 
educated himself, and then became a teacher, gives us in 
many respects the best key to his views. Froebel was not 
what the Germans call a school-man. He stood outside 
the usual tracks of learning, partly on account of his early 
poverty, which deprived him of the benefit of a complete 
university education, partly on account of the strong ori- 
ginal bias of his own mind, which led him, though craving 
more and more for knowledge, to make use of it in his own 
way, and in furtherance of the fixed idea of his life — the 
reform of education for the whole human race. 

Frederick Froebel was a born educator.* Just as othei 
men of genius have uttered their earliest thoughts and 
feelings in verse or on canvas, so with him ; at an age 
when most children simply accept whatever discipline is 
laid down for them, he questioned the value and uses of 
that to which he was subjected. With rare introspection 


* It is very important for the students of Froebol’s system to study his 
biography also* That by Hansohmann is full of interest. A short Life of 
Froebel by the present writer, based on Hanschmann’s work, and to which 
are added extracts from the Recollections of Mdme. von Muienholzt , will be 
easier for the ordinary reader. 
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he discerned what in his own mind was receiving no satis- 
faction ; and with equally rare instinct of observation and 
reflection, he looked upon external nature, and felt its 
relation to his own mental being. This early conscious- 
ness of what the majority of men never perceive, this 
intuition of nature as a manifestation of the laws to which 
man, like every other living organism, must conform both 
his action and his development, became to him a new 
revelation of education; since this conformity to nature 
at once makes evident the goal to be aimed at, and points 
out the means of reaching it. In theory, the principle 
was not new. Without tracing its history from Plato 
downwards, we know that the eighteenth century had 
appealed in every tone of philosophy and of sentiment 
from conventionality to nature ; but none, not even Pesta- 
lozzi, gave to the whole nature of the child and its rela- 
tions to the external universe such unremitting study as 
did Froebel ; nor has any other founded upon that study 
so consistent and so complete a system for early education 
as a preparation for that of after years. In course of time 
Froebel became a teacher, laboured successively in public 
schools, and under Pestalozzi, and in schools of his own, 
hoping thus to work out his theories ; but, after years of 
disappointing efforts, he recognised the fact that the school 
necessarily accomplished little, because the scholars came 
to it unprepared, with faculties neglected or perverted from 
want of early training. Could proper advantage be taken 
of the eight or ten years of early childhood thus wasted, 
or misused, the problem of school life would be solved. 
When this conviction settled in his mind, he turned from 
the school to the nursery, from professors to mothers ; and 
the Kindergarten was the practical form into which he cast 
his new theory. 

Froebel was long searching a name for his new institu- 
tion, and it has not always been understood. One witty 
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French writer thought he had quashed the system as fai 
as Paris was concerned, by the following remark: Thai 
since great cities could not afford space for gardens, this 
mode of education was evidently impossible in Paris. II 
had never occurred to him to think that the German 
philosopher had intended to speak, not of a garden for 
children, but of a garden of children ; a spot where little 
children, working and playing, should have their whole 
latent capacity, mental and physical, expanded and 
strengthened according to the laws of their nature, as the 
flowers grow and unfold in a common garden, under the 
sun and dew of heaven, and the vivifying influences of 
the all-nourishing earth. This is the meaning of the 
Kindergarten ; there the plants we rear, whose blossom 
and fruit we patiently watch and wait for, are the children 
whom God has placed helpless in our hands, with all the 
germs of beauty and strength waiting to unfold beneath 
our care. Though the Kindergarten, then, is truly an 
infant school, yet the system of education which is implied 
when we use the term is something different from that of 
common infant schools. Froebel’s system, indeed, begins 
long before the infant can come to any school, and it looks 
forward in all its parts to that period when the infant shall 
have attained the full stature of humanity — when, morally, 
intellectually, and physically, he shall have entered into 
full possession of his powers, with knowledge and will to 
use them. Thus it differs at the two extremities from the 1 
ordinary infant school. It watches by the cradle the very 
dawn of intelligence, and prepares the path for full-grown 
men and women to tread. 

Madame de Portugall, speaking of the bearing of Kinder- 
garten instruction on higher studies, says : "I do not 
mean simply that the branches of later instruction follow 
upon them, but grow out of them ; and that the Kinder- 
garten training begins upon the same lines of thought 
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•which axe followed throughout. There is everywhere 
development, hut not change.” This conception of con- 
tinuity is at the very root of Froebel’s system ; but, like 
other principles, is too often neglected, while the mere 
exterior of the method grows in popular favour. “ It is,” 
he says, “ of the highest importance, not only for the 
religious development of man, but for the expansion of all 
his faculties, that his education, starting from one point , 
should follow a progressive course, and should advance 
towards the goal uninterruptedly, without breaks or sudden 
changes. For nothing is more hurtful to the development 
of the individual than to consider any stage as detached 
or isolated from the rest. The periods of life known as 
childhood, youth, adolescence, manhood, old age, are but 
links of one and the same chain ; and, consequently, the 
little child, the youth, the man in his maturity, cannot be 
looked upon as different beings, strangers one to the other. 
Life, in all its different phases, presents one complete 
whole, of which it must be our care to consider the 
starting-point and the ultimate goal.” 

The Kindergarten gives instruction in no small degree, 
hut is more concerned with drawing out than with teach- 
ing ; that comes later. Infants and very young children 
can only be led to receive impressions, and next to become 
conscious that they have received them ; to take pleasure 
in exercising faculties which afterwards they will learn to 
use for a definite purpose. Kindergarten pupils are gently 
led to learn many things ; but the primary object always 
is the exercise of mental and physical faculty, the fostering 
of power to be used for the various purposes of life here- 
after. How this great work is begun and carried on, we 
shall consider later in detail ; but if I had to explain in a 
few words the principle of the method, I should say that 
it consisted mostly in the delicate adjustment of instruc- 
tion to the faculties most active in the child, or whose 
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activity we most wish to stimulate. There is little or no 
reference to what fragment of knowledge they may require 
at a given time ; but the consideration of what powers of 
body and mind will be needed to acquire the future know- 
ledge, or to act and to work in the future life, is never lost 
sight of. Doubtless, in the hand of a good teacher, every 
subject may be made educational for pupils who are of an 
age to command attention and exert the understanding. 
There is valuable moral as well as mental training in the 
determined grappling with unattractive matter ; but it is 
training of an advanced order, that appeals to the will 
and reason when they have already been brought under 
discipline. From children of the Kindergarten age no 
mental effort should be exacted ; we must find out what 
will rouse their curiosity, excite their interest, and then 
lead them spontaneously to make an attempt to under- 
stand and to remember ; and, fortunately, the things they 
most care for are in themselves valuable and educational 
in the highest degree. 

Children do not care for the succession of kings, but they 
do kindle to the story of every character in history or in 
private life, where corn-age or goodness comes within their 
comprehension. Self-sacrifice, leadership through difficul- 
ties, defence of the feeble or oppressed, appeal to their 
sympathies earlier than many, perhaps, would believe. 
They do not care for the limits of countries, the names of 
capital cities, &c . ; but they are keenly interested by the 
outlines of physical geography, as soon as they can distin- 
guish a mound from a fiat bed in the garden, the difference 
between a pond and a stream. Grammar is a weariness 
to a little child, but the forms of nature are a delight ; and 
the elements of botany, of natural history and physics, 
satisfy the yearnings of the earliest curiosity he begins to 
manifest beyond the walls of the nursery ; and foster love 
of nature and the habit of inquiry into the facts and laws 
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of the world we live in, knowledge of which, till our own 
day, has been so painfully neglected, and is but half cared 
for in education even now. The multiplication table costs 
a dreary effort of memory, and a problem of Euclid would 
be impossible, and the definitions mere words ; but what 
children between three and six learn of arithmetical opera- 
tions, including fractions, and of geometrical forms and 
the properties of various figures and angles, by the help of 
balls and wooden bricks, and with how much ease and 
pleasure they learn it, would truly astonish those who have 
never tested the advantages of concrete over abstract 
teaching for the half-developed intelligence. Children take 
no pleasure in their copy-books, nor in the uniform hem 
or seam given to them as a task ; but manual work that 
calls forth, as Kindergarten work does, their power of in- 
vention, and amuses their fancy, is a simple exercise of the 
natural active faculty, which is as strong in them at that 
age as the reason is feeble. 

Froebel allows no teaching with books, nor with formal 
lists, to be learned by heart ; instruction is given orally by 
the teachers, through objects to be handled as well as seen, 
through stories, through songs and games — which play a 
most important part in Kindergarten training — through 
comments and illustrations on whatever has been heard or 
seen ; and, above all, through observation of actual facts 
and natural phenomena, and frequent recurrence to the 
same points, to ascertain that the memory has retained 
the teaching and the correct terms for any new thing that 
has been observed. This careful use of correct terms, 
which to many may perhaps seem pedantic with young 
children, is one of the many means by which the Kinder- 
garten facilitates future teaching. It is just as easy for a 
child to remember the right term as any other word or 
paraphrase that we may substitute for it ; and since these 
terms will recur in the future lesson, its difficulty is 
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lessened, if they have already become familiar. It is not 
yet time to enter into the details of the method ; suffice it 
to say that, so far as the child is taught in the Kinder- 
garten, he is taught correctly and completely, so that each 
step shall be a firm foundation for later steps, leaving 
nothing to be unlearned at a later time. When we go 
beyond the Kindergarten to the transition classes that 
prepare for regular school work, and from thence to the 
school itself, what we leave behind are only the props that 
were needed to support the early growth, but the growth 
itself has been free and straight, and needs fostering only, 
but no redressing or change of direction. 

Hitherto I have dwelt mostly on the teaching power of Con 
the Kindergarten, but Proebel was never satisfied with 
intellectual training, which at best is a one-sided and 
incomplete education. Nature made man a creature of 
moral and physical as well as intellectual capacities, and 
his being demands satisfaction in all these directions 
equally. If, then, in two of them it is cramped to favour 
the expansion of the third, there is no true education. In 
the classes among whom culture is a social necessity, this 
cramping takes place in favour of cultivating intellectual 
power ; while in the poorer classes, on the other hand, the 
latter is sacrificed to the development of physical energy ; 
and, in all alike, moral training scarcely rises above a 
matter of precept, or mere enforced obedience. Thus, 
harmonious development is not even aimed at ; and while 
the natural diversity of active impulses is thereby hindered, 
this system is no less injurious to individuality. Original 
gifts and tendencies are ignored by it for the sake of con- 
ventional standards of attainment. No man can really be 
a mere worker with hands or brain, nor live wholly by his 
affections and sympathies, whether social or domestic, nor 
exist only in the higher region of religious contemplation 
and divine love ; he is a complex being, and life to be 
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complete must be many-sided. How, then, can it be right 
to educate a child for the exercise of one or other portion 
of his natural faculties, neglecting the rest ? By doing so, 
our systems give knowledge, but not power; we fashion 
more or less successfully men of science, or law, or 
business, or commercial industry, but leave it to accident 
whether or not their true, full human nature shall be 
unfolded ; forgetting that the first object of education is to 
form, not special workers, but human beings, with well- 
balanced minds, and character, and physical capacity — fit, 
above all things, for action and duty. 

In accordance with these fundamental principles, we 
find Froebel’s reform aiming at banishing the conventional 
for a closer adherence to nature. In mobal training he 
would make love and obedience to God’s law the code of 
life — caring little for doctrines, and much for action and 
devotion to truth and goodness ; reverencing nature as 
God’s outward revelation to man of His will and His 
fatherly care ; and bending every effort to train the child 
into a self-controlled, self-determined individuality. Weak- 
ness is the root of moral evil, and the child must learn to 
stand, that the man may be strong to march onward. 
“The development and complete culture of the human 
being,” says Froebel, “ for the fulfilment of his calling, is 
a steady, unbroken advance ; one great whole, ever l-ising 
and pressing onwards from one step to another. From 
the newly awakened sensibility of the infant spring the 
desires and the inclinations of the child; they are the 
germ of moral and intellectual culture, and hence, of the 
later activity and strength of will in the youth. The 
cultivation of strength and steadfastness of purpose, and 
thus the bringing into vigorous and healthy life a pure, 
strong, enduring will, for the uses and manifestation of a 
noble humanity, is the leading object, the leading endea- 
vour of all education, whether in the direction of conduct, 
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in instruction, or in school-management.” In intellec- 
tual training, he rejects books and formal instruction till 
habits of observation, of comparison, and reflection have 
been formed among tangible objects, and till the natural 
curiosity of the child, stimulated among the things it cares 
for, has acquired that activity and that direction which 
gives rise to a spirit of inquiry, and hence to love of know- 
ledge, which ordinary systems fail to excite. Accuracy 
and spontaneous activity are the qualities which Froebel 
cultivates, as the foundation of all right mental labour. 

As regards bodily oaee, he is not content with observing 
sanitary conditions — which is the highest and rarely 
attained ideal of ordinary physical training — but he seeks 
to cultivate every Bense as carefully as every mental 
faculty. Accurate or artist-like work depends on delicacy 
of eye, dexterity of hand, or surety of touch ; and bodily 
strength, on which ultimately the power of mental labour 
hangs, depends on due exercise and habitual care of health. 
To make the body the useful instrument of the mind, it 
must be, not subdued and despised, as by the ascetics of 
old, but ruled and disciplined, and all its powers brought 
under the higher law. 

Finally, one distinctive principle of Froebel’ s system is 
the cultivation op the agtive FACULTIES, of that instinctive 
desire of the human creature to act upon the things around 
him. Children know little of passive enjoyment; they 
want to do as well as to feel, to make and unmake what 
comes into their hands, even more than to admire, or even 
to use ; and this, the germ of the most valuable activity 
and of the creative energy in man, neglected or repressed 
in ordinary systems for the sake of book learning, Froebel 
fosters with the utmost care, gives it full scope to grow 
and develop into individual manifestation. According to 
him, the thought and fancy of the child should be trans- 
lated into action, as nature prompts ; whether he gives it 
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shape in words, in play, or in delineated form. The 
manual occupations which are an integral part of the 
Kindergarten are not, like the work of industrial schools, 
for a given trade purpose, but are essentially educational, 
aiding and exercising in the right direction the active and 
inventive faculties which, later, may expand in the work- 
shop or the artist’s studio, or will, at any rate, find a joy 
in good work everywhere. 

Such, then, in the various directions of human growth, 
were the aims which Froebel had in view when he estab- 
lished his system of infant education, and such the prin- 
ciples on which that system is built; and it is these 
principles which the teacher must be thoroughly imbued 
with, and all the more if she desires to separate her 
practical work from the outward conditions for which it 
was originally planned. One who is destined always to 
work in a well-organized Kindergarten might more safely 
depend upon mere practical knowledge, aided by mechanical 
discipline, than one who has to take the living core of the 
system and transplant to a different sphere. Such a one 
will need to have the purpose of each detail thoroughly 
fixed in her mind, to know what she may safely change or 
omit; she must be surely guided by the spirit of the 
system when forced to transform its outer order and sur- 
roundings. A mechanical teacher will do poor work in 
the best Kindergarten ,* but a mechanical teacher at home 
will make Froebel’s philosophical system a mere nursery 
routine. 
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CHAPTER H. 

INFANT EDUCATION. 

In the first chapter I have sketched the general principles 
of Eroebel’s system, and indicated something of their 
application in the Kindergarten ; and wherever this 
training is subsequently conducted, at home or in its 
appropriate classes, those principles remain the same; 
for few or for many, whatever the outward arrangements, 
the teaching and general management of the children 
must be laid down upon the broad lines there indicated. 
But now we come to a portion of Froebel’s system, which 
admits of no doubt as to whether it shall, or shall not, be 
conducted at home, for it belongs to home specially and 
solely. The Kindergarten proper gives the practical 
application of Froebel’s principles for children from three 
to seven ; now we are to consider their yet earlier appli- 
cation in that first period of infant life, before any regular 
instruction becomes possible. Proebel does not begin at 
any given point in the child’s life, be it three years old or 
ten ; he begins from the first hours of life with minute 
bodily care, while the body is yet all in all; and with 
minute watchfulness of mental symptoms as soon as 
intelligent life begins to dawn. Nor is this less important 
in his mind than the later education ; it lays the founda- 
tion of all that is to follow it. As the Kindergarten 
should precede the school, so infant training should 
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precede the Kindergarten ; and just as the work of school 
is thwarted and delayed by want of that general prepara- 
tion of the faculties that the Kindergarten gives, so is the 
work of the latter delayed and made less effective by 
earlier neglect. Here, as at all periods of life, wasted 
time tells upon the after time. The most universal truth 
on which the necessity of education rests is that of the 
ceaseless change that takes place, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in the human creature ; growth, expansion, 
mental and physical, life stirring within, desires budding 
and seeking their material satisfaction, daily small ex- 
perience crystallising into habits — all these must for ever 
go on ; and all in a healthy and normal way or the reverse, 
in the right direction or in the wrong, in the manner that 
will aid or thwart future development, according as the 
true educator watches the process, and aids the efforts of 
nature. His, or rather we must here say her task never 
waits for her to take it up ; if neglected, the work goes on 
without her — only warped, “not answering the aim,” if 
indeed any distinct aim were there. 

In this period of education the care of the body precedes 
all other, as the physical wants precede all mental mani- 
festation. In the first essentials of physical training for 
infants we are, in all decent English homes, less defective 
than in any other educational lore. Cleanliness, food 
duly given, freedom for the limbs, protection from cold, 
and generally a fair supply of fresh air — these have long 
been recognised as essential ; and wherever the poor or 
ignorant mothers come under the influence of women of a 
more instructed class, the importance of these elementary 
principles of nursery management are earnestly pressed 
upon them. More than this it is hardly possible, in 
the present condition of popular education, and, indeed, 
of views of education generally, to expect from the mother 
whose daily toil is needed for the care, or perhaps for the 
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maintenance of the home. But, in discussing the appli- 
cation of wide principles, we must address ourselves to 
those who are in a position to work them out freely and 
fully ; for it is by such thorough acceptance of them in 
the most favourable quarters that we may expect their 
influence gradually to permeate into regions where their 
full sway would be impossible. 

How much beyond the simple care mentioned above is 
wanted for the real nurture of the infant frame and its 
protection from harm, needs hardly to be pointed out. The 
right conditions of health must be watched, symptoms that 
escape the careless or the ignorant must be noted; all that 
tends to obviate the necessity of medical attendance, or 
supplement it when unavoidable, spreads over a consider- 
able field. I shall content myself here with merely allud- 
ing to it; but there are other forms of physical care 
belonging to this period, the importance of which is not so 
well recognised ; and of these it may be well to speak. It 
is not enough that the limbs should be well clothed and 
free to move ; they must be supple in their movements, 
and gentle exercise with the mother’s hand tends to make 
them so ; the little fingers gain by contact with hers, as 
she moves them and exercises the feeble joints. Both 
Pestalozzi and Froebel have given special attention to such 
exercises as part of infant training, and have added to 
them appropriate songB, the sound of which soon attracts 
the child’s attention, and leads to an association of plea- 
sure with the movements. The hand and finger games, 
in the mother’s book of songs and games, best show what 
is Froebel’s view of the mode of preparing the feeble little 
hand for the quick and delicate movements, for the firm 
grasp and soft touches, that will be needed for its future 
work. It is all done in play, mostly to the rhythm of 
song ; indeed, these are rarely absent from Froebel’s deal- 
ings •with little children. Play is to him at once the 
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revelation of the child’s own instinct of activity, and the 
appropriate means of using those instincts for an educa- 
tional purpose. This value for play is one of the 
distinctive characteristics of Froebel’s theory; but the 
consideration of it belongs rather to a later period, when 
the child is wholly independent in its movements; and 
when we see how play at once reveals and strengthens its 
individuality, while bringing the active faculties and social 
instincts into play. 

Exercises of the limbs vary and are extended as the 
child grows, and unconscious movement becomes move- 
ment with a purpose when he puts forth his hand to 
reach, and can be led to move arms and legs in given 
directions as he is told, up and down, forward, backward, 
right and left. This is carrying us a long way in advance, 
and many months of patient watching and care have been 
spent before the infant has so far expanded into the active 
intelligent child, almost ready to walk, tp understand, and 
to stammer out its first response. Side by side with the 
exercise of the limbs, the first training of the senses begins 
— of sight and hearing especially, To ascertain that the 
organs of these are in normal condition is almost the first 
anxious thought of the mother ; and day by day each little 
symptom is watched. We very early perceive sensible 
tokens of the child’s ability to see change from light to 
darkness, and rice versth The fire, the flame of a candle, 
soon attract notice ; then wo find the eyes following tho 
motion of light, if a candle be moved before them. Very 
early, also, we perceive that an infant catches sound, and 
next exhibits likes and dislikes, is excited to enjoy men i or 
to fear by certain sounds ; and then presently low mur- 
murings, that are music to a mother’s car, give evidence 
that the baby takes pleasure in the sound of its own voice. 
In all times mothors and nurses have acted instinctively 
on theso facts ; hence their soft crooning and lively song, 
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the lullaby, with its rhythmical accompaniment of slow 
movement, promoting sleep, the gay tones that often stop 
a coming fit of crying, or provoke the lovely smile which 
is the first message from the half-awakened soul to the 
loving hearts that receive and respond to it. Froebel says 
of the child’s smile that it is the beginning of self- 
consciousness (a sense of self), of the true human life in 
its extremest manifestation. It is also the first token of 
distinct recognition. A great step has been made in indi- 
vidual life when the baby smiles at one person and turns 
away from another. The social instincts, as distinctive 
a human inheritance as the selfish, though less impera- 
tively called forth, speak in that smile — the first token of 
that sympathy with surrounding states of feeling, which, 
for good or for ill, will exercise so potent a sway over the 
whole after-life. 

With regard to the other senses : taste and smell are 
but little developed at this period, and a baby willingly 
swallows medicine which a little later it will do its best 
to refuse. The sense of touch, on the other hand, leaves 
us no doubt of its existence and sensibility ; and, indeed, 
it is easy to see what an immense proportion of the whole 
well-being of the infant consists for a time in being sup- 
plied with what gives pleasurable sensation to the widely- 
diffused sense of touch — such as warmth, absence of hard 
substances, the light and skilful movements of those who 
handle it. But this sense is, in the human being, concen- 
trated in a peculiar degree in the hand, and the due exer- 
cise of this wonderful instrument is, as I have said above, 
the object of the most strenuous care in Froebel’s whole 
system, from the early infant movements to the delicate 
occupations of the Kindergarten. At this early age little 
more can be done in the training of any of the senses, than 
to place within reach of the child the appropriate objects 
that excite each to pleasurable exercise — sights, sounds, 
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objects to handle, &e. — taking great care to avoid over- 
strain or over-excitement, by too prolonged or too various 
exercise. Careful watching and good judgment are needed 
for this, as for every detail of education, at every stage, in 
addition to the knowledge appropriate to each stage. 

When we pass from physical to mental training, we find 
that all our efforts must be based on psychological facts — 
facts ascertained by study of the constitution of the mind 
and the successive development of its faculties. Madame 
von Marenholtz is, in great measure, correct in asserting 
that the psychology of infancy has not yet been thoroughly 
studied. She says truly that most philosophical writers 
have based their observation on the full stature of human 
faculty, in the self-conscious, independent man or woman. 
But for the purposes of education, our mode of study must 
be the reverse of this. It must be one of practical obser- 
vation, to begin at the infant’s cradle. It is only thus that 
we can trace the first germs of intelligence, learn the 
earliest direction of faculty, and hence arrange our methods 
for dealing with them. 

“ The first outward manifestation of infant life,” says 
Froebel, “ is the exertion of strength ; external forces 
acting upon it call forth the counter-exercise of force. 
Thence the child’s crying ; thence the kicking out of the 
feet against what resists them ; thence the clenching of the 
hand over what it holds.” From this it is a distinct stop 
in advance when the baby notices what is not pressed 
forcibly on bodily sensation. To notice, to bo alive to an 
independent external object, is a new fact in mental 
existence. Such perception is the beginning of observa- 
tion, and, accordingly, the latter is the first faculty with tho 
distinct cultivation of which the work of mental training 
begins. Up to this time no distinctive characteristics have 
appeared, though indications of the moral nature have been 
called forth by that one large sensation of force and 
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counter-force spoken of before ; but content or fretfulness 
have depended simply on the general feeling of bodily com- 
fort or discomfort ; there has been no separate desire, and 
therefore no distinct emotion of joy or of anger. From 
the moment, however, that a child observes an object and 
stretches forth his hand towards it, seeks a thing and can 
or cannot obtain it — from the moment he notices the severe 
or the loving tones, the frown or the smile, the gentle or 
ungentle handling —as soon as he sees motion and makes 
a spring to follow it, or enjoys motion and wishes to con- 
tinue it, etc. — in a word, as soon as the outer world has 
begun to form a part of his world, and he has awakened to 
the desire to enlarge his power, then the whole field of 
intellectual and moral life begins to open before us, and 
no time is to be lost in determining what path we mean to 
follow in guiding our pupil through it, and what means we 
have to make our guidance effectual. 

Curiosity quickly follows upon the awakening of observa- 
tion, and the latter acquires fresh activity ; new pleasures, 
independent of the first elementary pleasures, lead to 
desires independent of the satisfaction of bodily wants; 
new strength of impulse awakens a new spirit of resistance 
to whatever is in opposition to the impulses : hence temper 
in all its varieties, hence the first assertion of the will, and 
hence, standing, at once clearly defined, the great purpose 
of moral education — how to train that will to strength and 
individuality, and to rear up by the side of it the power 
that shall keep it subdued to a higher will. It is easy to 
rear a child in slavish submission ; it is easy also to let 
the child’s will run riot, trusting to the iron yoke of 
necessity for curbing it later ; but the mother who owns the 
law of duty herself has to train in her child firmness no 
less than obedience, strength no less than gentleness, self- 
control that shall make the rule of reason and conscience 
more binding than that of any external law. This is the 
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ta.slr before her, to be slowly wrought through long years 
of wa tching and care ; but it begins now, at this very dawn 
of conscious existence. 

■When once the mental faculties are awake, a little 
careful watching soon shows us what are the things a child 
itself takes most pleasure in, and these indicate the direc- 
tion in which intelligence is most active, and in which it 
will be most easy to cultivate it. One child takes a delight 
in pictures; another cares for nothing but motion; one 
1 liras anything that can be pulled to pieces and set 
together again, and will find amusement for itself in this 
manner ; another must have companions, etc. Of course, 
all these tendencies and inclinations can be gradually 
modified ; but they mark for us the line along which we 
must move ; when it is on the one hand most desirable, or 
on the other most easy, to knit a new association, or lead 
the way to forming a habit. What children observe most 
readily for themselves is the thing, or class of things, 
through which they can most readily be brought to learn, 
i.e. to exercise with some purpose their faculty of dis- 
crimination and of memory. They will learn, and they 
learn every hour, but the direction given to this natural 
drinking in of knowledge is what gives it educational 
value, makes the now acquisitions parts of a systematic 
whole, instead of being a collection of fragments. To 
teach nothing in the ordinary sense to little children, hut 
to aid them to put out their own strength, helping them 
to make the outer world, as far as they can see and under- 
stand it, their own, is a fundamental principle of early 
training, according to Froebel ; and that far beyond the 
period which we are now considering — those first three 
years of life during which the child begins to expand in all 
directions, and to take its first steps in individual mental 
existence, but which have too generally been loft to the 
impressions of the hour and the guidance of the ignorant. 
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But, once more, babyhood is the folded bud of childhood, 
just as childhood is undeveloped manhood ; throughout life 
there is progress, unfolding, strengthening, deterioration ; 
many forms of outward change, but no radical organic 
change. "What will make the strength or the weakness of 
after years is present already in the child, and it is easier 
to deal with now, in the germ, than later in the vigour of 
wayward growth. 

Such is the task which Froebel sets before women when Tw 
he urges upon them the duties of their natural mission. £■« 
Now, if we consider the means for accomplishing it, we Edl 
find that for this arduous task nature has placed two 
powerful instruments within our reach — the poweb of 
habit, to which, perhaps, all living creatures are subject, 
and the poweb of association, by means of which one 
habit may be made pleasurable or desirable and another 
painful and repulsive. The natural constitution of the 
child makes him subject to these, which, in wise and 
careful hands, become invaluable instruments of both 
mental and physical discipline. Every good nurse knows 
how early and how strongly the power of habit tells upon 
the child ; we see her, in a comparatively short time, order 
by its help every detail of the infant’s life with perfect 
regularity, so that, while the normal conditions of good 
health are present, sleep, desire for food — all the physical 
wants, in a word — are made to recur at the stated intervals 
she has decided to be desirable. And if this be the case 
with unconscious acts, still more do we find the same 
power produce its effects, somewhat later, with action, pro- 
perly so called. What was an exertion yesterday ceases to 
be one to-day, or a few days hence ; what required minute 
attention is done mechancially. We all act instinctively 
upon these familiar facts ; and, roughly, all persons who 
have the management of children, like all trainers of 
young animals, make use of them ; but comparatively few 
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reflect upon the nature of this -wonderful instrument, with- 
out which the progress of the race, like the education of 
the individual, would be impossible ; or consider what the 
systematic use of it may be made to achieve. We expect 
that by repetition every act will become easier, just as we 
expect that the sun will rise to-morrow ; but we do not 
realise what life would be were our trust shaken in one 
case or in the other. And one reason why people are so 
ready to sneer at infant education is just that they have 
not studied the effects of habit, nor thought it worth while 
to consider how much that power accomplishes before the 
child is three years of age; still more before he has 
reached seven or eight, and can be sent to school, upon 
the time-honoured principle of its being the business of 
school to rectify whatever may have been wrong in home- 
management. This is undoubtedly in a terribly large 
proportion of cases the weary task of schools, even for 
children from so-called cultivated homes ; but their true 
business is to continue, not to undo, the work which the 
parents have had in their own hands through all the years 
that preceded school. The instruction and discipline of 
each period should refer to the state of development, 
moral and intellectual, normally belonging to that period, 
not to the rectification of former abuses, or the repair of 
former neglect, which in the nature of things can never be 
done as it should have been done at its fitting moment, 
since time waits for no man, and each year brings its own 
task, which will be marred in proportion as the teacher’s 
hands are burdened with the neglected tasks of other 
years. 

We are so used to associate education with school-books 
and benches, that many persons may be honestly unable 
to imagine what part of it can belong to the period we are 
now discussing. Let them try, then, to realise what it is 
that a child has to learn at the very outset of life, apart 
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from mere bodily movements and the exercise of th 
senses, and they will acknowledge how vast and how in 
portant is the field. Distinct articulation must be acquiree 
then the connection of sounds with their meanings ; th 
interpretation of the forms of familiar things ; the appre 
priate names of each ; the recognition and then th 
measurement of the distance between the hand and fool 
and what each aims to reach ; the equilibrium needful fo 
standing; the art of walking, etc. All these require s 
many attempts, so many slow and successive stages c 
attainment, that unless habit made each step in turn easy 
and brought it within the range of apparently instinctiv 
action, the next would never be reached. Throughout al 
acquisition of knowledge, of every art and of every cours 
of action, we depend, more or less, on the same aid ; it i 
impossible, therefore, that education should begin too sooi 
to assist and regulate it, and it must be remembered tha 
habit is in incessant operation. Consciously or uncon 
sciously, habits are formed by mere repetition, an( 
thus bad habits are likely to gain ground with ever 
neglect in the endeavour to form good ones. Yerj 
little children are easily made obedient to the voic( 
or the look of those in whose care they are; thej 
are, in the same manner, made gentle and good 
humoured by constant repetition of what tends to en 
force good-humour and gentle behaviour. But, as surely 
the events of each day will bring occasions for dis- 
obedience, for cross temper, for selfishness, etc., which 
will form the opposite habits with fearful rapidity, and 
bring most unjust blame upon the neglected child, when 
the fault becomes too troublesome or too evident to be 
overlooked, and of course needlessly increase all the after 
labour of education. * The one thing that never happens in 
the chili's waking life is a pause, a moment when its nature 
is not receiving an impression, good or bad — not expanding 
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towards the light, or becoming cramped and thwarted in 
its fair growth. 

The aid given to ns in education by the law of association 
is scarcely less powerful than that given by habit. And 
here also, if we refrain from action, the natural law acts 
unconsciously, and the young mind is swayed and moulded 
by its surroundings; while we have simply declined the 
responsibility laid upon us, and abandoned to chance what 
G-od gave into our hands. Probably all writers on educa- 
tion have dwelt, more or less, on the power of good or 
evil associations. To look only at two extremities of the 
chain : Plato based almost all his theory of education on 
the possibility of thus moulding the minds of the young, 
and Proebel insists with the utmost earnestness on the 
necessity of bringing this power to bear upon the earliest 
phase of intelligent life. Speaking of the infant period, 
when, to use his own simile, the child is sucking in the 
surrounding life at all pores, he says, “ It is highly im- 
portant for the present and the future of the human 
creature that at this stage of development he should 
imbibe nothing sickly, nothing mean, nothing low, nothing 
evil, or even doubtful. The countenances of those around 
him should be pure, steadfast, and trust-inspiring; pure 
and clear should the outer surroundings be; pure air, 
clear light, and clear space, even though it necessarily be 
poor and narrow.” 

Still more important, as the mental life awakens, are 
the earliest associations of pleasure or well-being, with 
what is good or evil, with healthy or unhealthy exercise of 
faculty or emotion, with habits leading to activity or to 
indolence, to sellishness or to self-conquest, etc. And it 
depends on the parent to create those associations, to 
awaken certain desires, to strengthen certain impressions, 
to call in all the aid of habit in making certain modes of 
action easy till they seem instinctive, and admit of no 
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question. Thus it is by the gradual and joint operation of 
habit and association that the groundwork is laid of the 
whole moral fabric of the future independent life. Thus 
desire and repulsion, mere animal sensations at first, are 
gradually attached to acts or objects which are apart from 
the animal life ; thus the childish mind is turned as the 
parent desires, and the hold strengthened upon it for all 
future direction. “ Abstain from direction, leave the little 
child to nature, and wait for the age of reason,” say certain 
philosophers ; but we reply that the most intelligible utter- 
ance of nature concerning the child is that it is consigned, 
helpless, ignorant, unconscious, to the hands of conscious, 
intelligent, experienced parents, whose love gives its holy 
warrant for their authority. Not even the love can, how- 
ever, warrant to some minds the authority that would 
mould the moral life of the child. “ No risk,” it is said, 
“ must be run of imposing opinions, of encouraging the 
appearance of feelings and affections that might not be 
spontaneous, no obedience must be exacted, no moral, as 
no religious notions must be introduced when the mind is 
not capable of weighing them before acceptance.” 

To hear such maxims gravely insisted on, one might 
imagine that, but for parental interference, the young 
mind would remain a* blank on all such matters till the 
age of reason ; that no moral associations would take 
root and sway action, if not purposely implanted. But is 
not that very non-interference itself creating associations ? 
Is the influence of inaction and negation without power ? 
Why should this power be more legitimate than the 
other? Even were it certain that it would be best for 
society to see a generation of infant Nihilists growing up, 
creatures deprived of love and faith, of every germ of 
religion and heroism, of patriotism and social affections, 
lest peradventure they should be influenced in such 
matters by those under whose influence nature herself 
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haa placed them — if, as I say, it could be proved that this 
were well, it could yet more easily be proved to be im- 
possible that human growth should result in a blank. 
The tone of the parents’ life forms, whether they will or 
no, the atmosphere in which the child’s life expands and 
is nourished. Every performance of duty, every neglect 
of duty, is an influence; tenderness and coldness, sym- 
pathy and indifference, act equally upon the young crea- 
tures; and, amid the common circumstances of life, 
associations are created, character takes form, tendencies 
develop in certain grooves, long before the understanding 
can grasp the reason for parental non-interference, or 
examine opinions for self-guidance. 

Once more, then, true education begins with life, and 
its earliest phase must be in the hands that minister 
round the cradle. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MOTHERS AS EDUCATORS. 

When we speak of any home work, we necessarily imply 
that it is woman’s work, and when we deal with young 
children, it is as evidently mothers’ work. The whole of 
Froebel’s system demands for its due application the 
mother’s untiring love and watchful care ; and it is sad 
to consider how much of its failure is probably due to the 
absence of such care, or to the want of intelligence in 
directing it. One great source of the misdirected, and so 
far wasted care of most loving mothers has been the notion 
that the management of young children might safely be 
trusted to mere good feeling, instinctive maternal affection, 
aided at best by a little common sense. But love, alas ! 
has no warrant of wisdom ; and common sense, when an 
efficient guide, really means sound judgment exercised 
within the range of familiar things. A man, for instance, 
of practical judgment among things of highest importance 
will often fail among comparatively trivial things of which 
he has no experience ; his common sense would, in this 
case, be shown in declining to meddle with them at all, or 
in choosing the right person to help him. But the igno- 
rant are hopelessly unaware of the futility of ignorance ; 
they have no perception of their wants, and thus “ fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread.” A person of practical 
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judgment, as said above, will refuse to undertake work that 
he does not understand ; but what if it cannot be refused ? 
And that is the case of the mother’s task in education, and 
in infant training above all. Fit or unfit, willing or reluc- 
tant, the task is hers, bound upon her by the supreme law 
of nature. By all that is dearest to her, by all that she 
holds sacred in her earthly life, by all the responsibility of 
religious duty to her husband, to her own self, to God, to 
society, to the helpless creature in her arms, she owes the 
discharge of that duty ; and she can throw it off upon none. 
She may get help ; she can get no substitute. 

Whether we are concerned, therefore, with the Kinder- 
garten at home, or under its usual school form, we still 
presuppose the watchfulness and intelligent support of 
mothers. Those who should imagine that, by placing their 
children for a few hours every day under Kindergarten 
management, they will reap the real benefit of Froebel’s 
system, are in a fatal error. They do comparatively little 
good to the children, and an immense mischief to the 
system, which gets from society the credit of their short- 
comings. 

So long as nursory cares are supposed to require only 
watchfulness over the most obvious physical well-being, 
young mothers can, it is evident, very soon acquire the 
noedful knowledge, or safely delegate the care to more 
experienced persons ; but if once it be recognised that edu- 
cation itself begins by the cradle, that nursery cares are 
in themselves a part of education, then a whole different 
order of ideas enters in, everything is seen under a diffe- 
rent aspect, and, though the outward routine may be 
unchanged, it is evident that it must be followed in a 
different spirit, and that a ruling intelligence is needed to 
order all the details to a definite, a far-reaching purpose. 

Should the time ever come when the consideration of 
fitness for the duties of the new life about to be entered 
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upon shall influence men or women in their views of mar- 
riage, then this one paramount duty that marriage is 
likely to entail upon them will take a different place with 
them from the beginning. The care of education will not 
come upon them as an unexpected interruption to the 
enjoyments of society, as troublesome addition to expense, 
demanding retrenchment in things of more social impor- 
tance, or even as the necessary business of later years, to 
be then seriously attended to, lest boys should fail in 
examinations, or girls be eclipsed in society. But mean- 
while, time, as usual, will not wait ; the child is bom into 
the world, and the thing least prepared for it, in general, 
is the brain or conscience of either father or mother ; yet 
it claims to be cared for without delay. Physically, 
morally, intellectually, the atom of humanity will expand 
and grow daily; all the possibilities of human life and 
action enfolded in that scarce conscious being will be 
influenced by the care or the neglect that meets its first 
awakening to intelligent existence; and the difficulties 
have not been thought of in nine cases out of ten. The 
very slight sketch given in the last chapter suffices to show 
in how many ways the unfolding needs to be watched, how 
little leisure there is then to acquire the knowledge that is 
immediately wanted. The necessity of physical care is at 
least recognised ; no one thinks lightly of the right forma- 
tion of the limbs or organs of sense, or says of the func- 
tions of the stomach, or of the action of the infant’s lungs 
or heart, as they do of mental phenomena, such as temper, 
likes and dislikes, tendencies in various directions, &c., 
“ Time enough to attend to these things later.” Pew are 
so ignorant as not to know that the seeds of disease may 
be sown by neglect ; but the germs of mental disease, the 
conditions of mental health, they do not believe in. Till, 
however, these things are seriously considered, early edu- 
cation can never take its right place, nor capacity for 
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conducting it be properly cultivated. For twenty years 
and more has Herbert Spencer advocated in the strongest 
language — and, alas ! how vainly — the necessity of direct 
systematic preparation for the parental office; and he 
extends the duty to both sexes. “ Seriously,” he says, “ is 
it not an astonishing fact that, though on the treatment of 
offspring depend their lives or deaths, and their moral 
welfare or ruin, yet not one word of instruction on the 
treatment of offspring is ever given to those who will by- 
and-by be parents ? Is it not monstrous that the fate of 
a new generation should be left to the chances of unreason- 
ing custom, impulse, fancy — -joined with the suggestions 
of ignorant nurses, and the prejudiced counsel of grand- 
mothers ? If a merchant commenced business without any 
knowledge of arithmetic and book-keeping, we should ex- 
claim at his folly, and look for disastrous consequences. 
Or if, before studying anatomy, a man set up as a surgical 
operator, we should wonder at his audacity, and pity his 
patients. But that parents should begin the difficult task 
of rearing children, without ever having given a thought 
to the principles — physical, moral, or intellectual — which 
ought to guide them, excites neither surprise at the actors, 
nor pity for their victims.” * 

In another place he says, “ Some care is taken to fit the 
youth of both sexes for society and citizenship ; no care 
whatever is taken to fit them for the position of parents. 
While it is seen that for the purpose of gaining a livelihood 
an elaborate preparation is needed, it appears to be thought 
that for the bringing up of children no preparation what- 
ever is required. While many years are spent by a boy 
in gaining knowledge of which the chief value is that it 
constitutes “the education of a gentleman,” and while 
many years are spent by a girl in those decorative acquire- 

* Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, by Herbert Spencer, 
chap, ill 
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ments which fit her for evening parties, not an hour is 
spent by either in preparation for that gravest of all 
responsibilities — the management of a family. Is it that 
this responsibility is but a remote contingency ? On the 
contrary, it is sine to devolve on nine out of ten. Is it 
that the discharge of it is easy ? Certainly not : of all 
functions which the adult has to fulfil, this is the most diffi- 
cult. Is it that each may be trusted by self-instruction to 
fit himself, or herself, for the office of parent ? No ; not 
only is the need for such self-instruction unrecognised, but 
the complexity of the subject renders it the one of all 
others in which self-instruction is least likely to succeed. 
No rational plea can be put forward for leaving the Art of 
Education out of our curriculum. Whether as bearing on 
the happiness of parents themselves, or whether as affect- 
ing the characters and lives of their children and remote 
descendants, we must admit that a knowledge of the right 
methods of juvenile culture — physical, intellectual, and 
moral — is a knowledge of extreme importance. This topic 
should be the final one in the course of instruction passed 
through by each man and woman. As physical maturity 
is marked by the ability to produce offspring, so mental 
maturity is marked by the ability to train those offspring. 
The subject which involves all other subjects, and therefore 
the subject in which education should culminate, is the Theory 
and practice of Education .” 

That, after this joint admonition to both parents, Spencer 
should give the prominent position to the father, even 
during early education, might be expected from his low 
estimate of the capacity of women. The mother is the 
fool of the family, in all his illustrations of domestic 
management ; but we may forgive him this for the sake of 
his wise words of warning and counsel to his own sex, who 
are so seldom reminded of home duties. Nature herself, 
as it seems to me, has decreed that during infancy and 
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early childhood, at any rate, the largest share of actual 
management, and therefore of responsibility, must be the 
mother’s ; and I would add that, with due regard to the 
highest influence of both parents, she can by no means be 
made to hold a subordinate position in matters relating to 
her children. 'Whatever the father’s views or capacity, a 
large proportion of his time and energy are generally due 
to some work out of home, and, however powerfully he 
may aid by his knowledge, by his moral qualities, and 
especially by the immense support of community of action 
and purpose, he cannot effectually manage details, and 
mars the work of the mother by meddling with them. All 
the main lines should be laid down in agreement, and, 
where the work is dear to both, the results will naturally 
be considered together ; but the mother must feel that 
the care of the child’s daily welfare and well-doing is in 
her hands, that she cannot discharge it even upon her 
husband, and ought not if she could. 

In truth, what mothers have been most deficient in for 
tho due working out of their heaven-bom mission is not 
the sense of duty — still less the love ; but, as said before, 
the soubo of its real importance, and knowledge iitting 
them to fulfil it. It is not wonderful that it should he so, 
since, till lately, women have been debarred from know- 
ledge ; and the education of children, so far as it comes 
within their immediate sphere, waB placed, more or less, 
on the same line as cooking. But now those days are 
passed. All who care for knowledge may acquire it, and 
the interest latoly stirred for Froebol’s system affords an 
additional spur to thorn to study what belongs to educa- 
tion; for ho, at least, novor coaBos to insist upon the 
natural position of women as educators of the race— as 
those who must lay tho foundation for whatever school 
and university may achieve in later years. 

Let us then look a little more closely at whai the 
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knowledge is that will be required for this purpose. That 
mothers should study something of the laws of health, 
though a too often neglected axiom, is hardly disputed by 
any thoughtful person. The new value for intelligent 
nursing, which is one of the most valuable improvements 
of the present day, can hardly fail to entail the conviction 
that the prevention of illness must require knowledge no 
less than its cure ; and the fact that the presumed healthy 
children are wholly under the care of their mothers, while 
the sick-nurse has the advantage of medical advice to aid 
her, would tend to prove how much more even of know- 
ledge and careful observation are needed by women in the 
nursery than in the sick-room or hospital. From these 
admissions to a recognition of the value of some study of 
physiology is but a step ; and more and more, women are 
daily taking that step. And the more they study even the 
more elements of the science in their application to edu- 
cation and domestic economy, the more they will wonder 
at the astounding ignorance which has been allowed, till 
now, to make such sad havoc in society. To quote Her- 
bert Spencer’s strong words : “ To tens of thousands that 
are killed, add hundreds of thousands that survive with 
feeble constitutions, and millions that grow up with con- 
stitutions not so strong as they should be ; and you will 
have some idea of the curse inflicted on their offspring by 
parents ignorant of the laws of life.” 

The very rapid sketch given in the last chapter of the 
first beginnings of mental training will, it is to be hoped, 
suffice to show that none can meddle other than mis- 
chievously with education, who have not mastered the 
elements of mental science, who have not knowledge 
enough of the mental constitution to watch intelligently 
tho budding of faculty, the germ of tendencies that may 
develop for good or evil according to early direction, the 
symptoms of intellectual activities and of moral sentiments 
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and emotions. “ Grant,” says Spencer, “ that the pheno- 
mena of intelligence conform to laws; grant that the 
evolution of intelligence in a child also conforms to laws ; 
and it follows inevitably that education cannot be rightly 
guided without a knowledge of those laws. To suppose 
that you can properly regulate this process of forming and 
accumulating ideas without understanding the process is 
absurd. How widely, then,' must teaching as it iB differ 
from teaching as it should be ; when hardly any parents, 
and but few tutors, know anything about psychology.” 
And how far more, may we add, will education as it is 
differ from education as it should be! Children do un- 
doubtedly in many families grow up, and become power- 
fully influenced for good, in the presence of pure and 
upright example alone; but we cannot give to such 
influence the name of education, just because it is without 
the distinct aim, the purpose ordering all things in the 
present towards future growth, which is the characteristic 
of moral and intellectual training. It is day by day work, 
struggling after the light, but rather fending off evil than 
consciously laying the foundation of lasting good; and 
thus affords no argument against the necessity of study 
that will fit the parents for the more thorough and sys- 
tematic performance of then- important task. 

With regard to women, that preparation will doubtless 
be provided for whenever society shall have recognised 
education as the most solemn obligation of one generation 
to that which succeeds it, and shall therefore recognise 
also the position of women as educators by virtue of their 
natural vocation. Wo may then hope to see the studies 
needed for early training placed, as a matter of course, in 
the curriculum of all girls’ schools. And very little con- 
sideration will show, not only that other desirable acquire- 
ments need not be neglected, but that the whole education 
would be improved by the introduction of one central 
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interest, one definite direction given to various studies 
now pursued in a desultory manner. The changes or 
additions need not be many, for the subjects specially 
needed for Kindergarten training, which we may take as 
the standard for any who would prepare to become edu- 
cators, are elementary geometry, drawing, and the first 
principles of music and vocal singing; the elements of 
natural science, including physiology, botany, and general 
physics; 'the elements also of mental science, some 
acquaintance with theories of education and their history, 
at least in modern times, as affecting our own views and 
practice. Now, if we look a little more closely at this 
apparently formidable list, we find that, till we come to 
mental science, there is nothing new. Drawing and vocal 
music, such as we require, are taught in every school ; so 
also do geometry and elementary science form part of any 
tolerable curriculum. Scientific teaching in schools still 
lacks purpose and system ; but its importance is no longer 
overlooked. It fails most in not distinctly recognising 
what the character and what the aim of such teaching 
should be for the young, that elementary study does not 
mean dabbling in this or that subject, but thorough know- 
ledge of principles and leading facts. What we have to 
learn and to teach is some correct notion of our relations 
to the world around us, and of the influence of external 
nature upon us ; and bearing this in mind will sufficiently 
show the futility of desultory study, or of attempting, in 
an elementary course, to isolate one subject. The only 
real novelty, then, which would be introduced into school 
teaching would be the outlines of mental science as 
affecting intellectual and moral development, and these 
treated practically, less according to modern methods than 
as the older Scotch writers, Dugald Stewart especially, 
treated them; the application to education being kept 
prominently before the student’s mind. This, together 

8 * 
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with the history and theory of education, would naturally 
be among the latest studies. It would be congenial to a 
large number of girls, as we may see by the many who 
take up such subjects in their college course, and it would 
also link itself with much that has gone before, casting a 
new and vivid light upon literature, history, and political 
economy.* 

Thus, as regards school-work, the change that would be 
so important, as tending to prepare girls for the most 
momentous duty of their future life, would not be great. 
As before remarked, it would be less in the amount of new 
study than in the definite direction given to the whole. 
One more addition only I would suggest, which would be 
that the elder girls should be encouraged, by all means 
that reward and public opinion can bring to bear upon 
them and their parents, to take some work as assistant 
class-teachers during their last year at school, or imme- 
diately afterwards, either in a Kindergarten or among the 
youngest pupils in their own school. Thus they would 
acquire such notions of practical work, added to the study, 
however slight, of necessary subjects, as would enable 
them hy private reading to complete their own preparation 
for the mother’s office ; or, if intending to be teachers, to 
enter upon their professional training with chances of 
success far beyond what they have now. 

* lb may bo said that in laying down so long a course of school studies, 
wo consider one class of society only; whoreu# education, according to our 
theory, should bo a universal study for women. No doubt this is true : and 
girls who «io forced to leave school early will in this, as in other respects, 
bo imperfectly cultivated. Hut this is only another consequence of nn 
inevitable condition. It must be our busmens to make tin? school course 
roally complete for those who can afford to take it. When this has been 
dono, and public opinion begins to boar upon the subject, means will 1 m< 
found for helping thoao who are loss favourably placed. As questions of 
hygiene and domestic economy arc now introduced into popular Ieetuios and 
classes, so will it bo with educational subjects, when it is recognised that 
the latter no more belong exclusively to the professional teacher than tho 
proventnm of disease to the doctor. 
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It was Froebel’s strong sense of the great importance 
of that earliest phase of infant training, which was the 
subject of our last chapter, that made him feel that if 
education were ever to be placed on a sound basis — were 
ever to become one system instead of a succession of 
different periods of instruction, more or less desultory, 
women must awake to their duties as educators ; since, at 
the age there considered, children must necessarily be 
under maternal care alone, varied only by that of 
attendants who depend, for any notions of education they 
may bring to bear on nursery management, on the instruc- 
tion given to them by the mother. The case is not much 
altered later by the question of the children being sent, or 
not, to a Kindergarten at three years old. If they are not 
so sent, and Froebel’s system is to be followed at home, 
the mother must enlarge her knowledge of both theory 
and practice considerably, or engage a trained teacher. If, 
on the other hand, the children attend a Kindergarten, 
they still spend most of their lives at home. They return 
after a few hours, bringing their little stock of new ideas, 
interest, and occupations with them, and if the life at 
home be such that they are unable there to move on in the 
same groove, to strengthen the same habits, and knit 
closer the same associations, there is a confusion and dis- 
ruption of the feeble mental life that is most prejudicial. 
So much knowledge of Froebel’s principles, therefore, and 
of their practical application, as will enable the mother to 
regulate according to them the home life of the children, 
and to give some primary instruction to attendants — ’this, 
in addition to the general study of education, is quite 
indispensable. The want of it is, doubtless, the cause of 
the partial failure of the system in so many quarters where 
everything should have been favourable to it. The 
inevitable want of it, among poor mothers, explains the 
increased difficulty that popular Kindergartens have 
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to struggle against ; as all schools have, in their 
degree,* to suffer from the moral and intellectual defi- 
ciencies of uncultured homes; a remark to be extended 
alas ! far beyond the range where the want of culture is 
unavoidable. 

But if so much is needed to enable the mother to aid 
and to supplement the work of the Kindergarten, it is 
obvious that if she purposes doing that work at home and 
without a thoroughly trained teacher, she must give far 
closer study to the subject, and especially, as I have said 
above, to the principles of the system. She should, of 
course, be familiar with the practice, but, in the case of 
boing really unable to go through a course of proper 
training, she may do much, when once imbued wiih the 
principles, by careful study of the best manuals pursued 
with the (jifts in her hands ; teaching herself with them as 
sire would teach a child, and learning each of the occupa- 
tions herself, till she has acquired a certain amount of 
facility and dexterity in each, and especially till she 
knows tbo value of each — why it is used, what its educa- 
tional purposes, and what, when driven to make a selec- 
tion on account of some of the differences that must pre- 
vail betwoen home and class teaching, she should choose as 
the best fitted to the circumstances, hi all departments of 

* Intelligent nurses for that most important part of their office which is 
as Btriotly educational as that of tlio mother, will only bo found when the 
propagation of young girls for their futuro maternal duties is recognised for 
every class. Wo cannot give the same knowledge to elementary school 
pupils at twelve or fourteen as to high school pupils at so\enU'en; hut 
there might ho practical locturos given in all such schools to the elder girls 
on tho management of little children, both physical and moral They 
might, with somo encouragement, ho made to attend infant school or 
Kindergarten classes for a time. Village lectures might bo given by 
educated women to tlioir poorer sisters, or by lecturers versed in tho sub- 
ject — as instruction has been givon in many places on domestic oeonomy 
and on the fatally un-Knglish art of cookery. In short, when once the 
training of women as educators comes to bo recognised as a national obliga- 
tion, means will be found. 
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education, the ignorant adopt one thing and neglect 
another, according to convenience ; thus breaking up a 
system into purposeless fragments ; those "who have know- 
ledge choose according to relative importance, or intrinsic 
fitness to the peculiar position. 

I believe that, although children will miss at home 
much of the moral discipline of the Kindergarten, they 
can be thoroughly trained in the spirit of Froebel’s 
method, if a fairly intelligent mother, prepared by such 
general instruction as was indicated above, will take the 
trouble to fit herself for the special work, even under the 
unfavourable conditions here contemplated of absence of 
regular training. Should she not have gone through the 
general elementary course of mental and physical science, 
nor had her attention in any way directed to education, 
her labour will be greater. She must then take up those 
subjects — as unfortunately so many intended teachers now 
also take them up — together with the special Kindergarten 
subjects. She must acquire the knowledge and study the 
application of the knowledge at the same time. The work 
is hard, and if the help of proper instruction cannot be 
obtained, it is not only arduous, but difficult. But the 
motives are among the strongest that can stimulate human 
energy. Time is abundant if the preparation be under- 
taken for a first child, and every step in the study of 
infant nature will bring the student into better light for 
the next step, while the three years we suppose to be so 
Bpent in preparing the child for the Kindergarten will be a 
yet more valuable preparation of the mother for the task 
of conducting the Kindergarten training. She will have 
begun to see how one thing grows out of another, how the 
developing of one faculty, even in its earliest stages, leads 
the way to further development ; and, by the time the baby 
has reached the dignity of sitting on its own chair at the 
, little Kindergarten table, the mother will have reached the 
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necessary point of fitness to enable her to use the instru- 
ments of instruction she is about to place in the eager little 
hands. 

Study, attention, and a sense of the value of what she 
is doing — these are indispensable requisites ; and these, 
inspired by the earnestness of a mother's love, will 
assuredly do good work and achieve hopeful results. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FROEBBD’s first and second gifts. 

The most indispensable degree of culture and of special 
training that will enable the mother to undertake following 
out the Kindergarten system with her own children was 
indicated in the last chapter. What more she will need 
will come out by degrees as we follow her in her task. 
Subjects set down as part of a necessary course of study 
sound very formidable ; when we come to the practice that 
illustrates the need of them, the limitations will at the 
same time become apparent. The home instruction may, 
of course, be conducted by a trained teacher ; and this, 
supposing her to be well supported both with earnest wish 
and intelligent comprehension by the mother, is doubtless 
the best. The difficulties are then reduced to a minimum, 
being simply those which arise from transferring to two or 
three children of different ages the method designed for 
class exercise. But, since such an arrangement is very 
often impossible, I prefer to consider the case of the mother 
left to her own resources, as being that which requires 
most help in finding the right way. 

One of the chief difficulties in all private education, as 
comparod with schools, is that of the different ages of 
children of the same family. Cateris paribus, the larger 
the school the better the teaching, because out of numbers 
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classes may be formed in which age and average intelli- 
gence shall be fairly equal ; there is thus no waste of 
teaching power, and, what is more important, no waste 
or misdirection of effort on the part of the children ; no 
fear lest one should be almost unduly strained, while 
another is partially idle, feeding his conceit with the 
sense of his easy superiority. This difficulty must be 
encountered alike by the mother or the governess ; but the 
latter may be presumed to be more able to meet it. It is 
so desirable, however, to have something like a class that 
it is worth an effort to make one, especially wherever there 
is a trained governess. This might be done by admitting 
some poor neighbours’ little ones, and thus giving them 
the advantages that the Kindergarten instruction offers 
above the infant school, and adding the animation of 
numbers to the home schoolroom. Or sometimes, again, 
there may be other gentlemen’s families within reach, in 
which the opportunity of possessing this advantage for the 
children might be appreciated. In short, there would 
probably be found means in one way or another to do a 
kindness to others, while securing a benefit at home. If, 
however, the mother be alone to undertake the task, she 
will probably not feel equal to such increased labour and 
responsibility, however desirable the result; and we will 
therefore suppose her to begin with two or throe children 
of her own, who at best will vary from two and a half to 
five years old. The latter is distinctly beyond the right 
time for beginning, but still much may be gained if duo 
care bo taken to adapt the new method of instruction to 
the child’s mind, which has already imbibed many notions, 
true and false, and formed habits and associations probably 
different from those the Kindergarten is intended to 
cultivate. In the more favourable case of younger 
children, if the mother has really studied Froebel’s 
system, it may be supposed that the first germs of in- 
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tellectual faculty, the first indications of moral qualities, 
will have been watched, and the physical development 
aided by such intelligent care as we have spoken of in our 
second chapter. 

The material needed for the commencement of Kinder- 
garten work is not large. First, a low table for the 
children, ruled distinctly in squares, the purpose of which 
will soon become apparent ; a bench of appropriate height, 
or rather, in this case, two or three little chairs, that the 
children may face each other ; and a box containing the 
object of the lesson for each child.* The mother, if not 
duly trained to her new task, will no doubt have made a 
special study of the particular lesson she is about to give, 
and will perhaps have a book of songs at hand ; but the 
less she uses a book when with the children the better. 

The form of spontaneous exercise and amusement which 
Froebel gave to his teaching, and which all his exercises 
are calculated to assume, is that which excites children’s 
interest and keeps their attention alive. 

From the large box of Froebel’s toys one small box is First 
brought and opened on the table. It contains six coloured 
balls of equal size (If inches in diameter). They are soft, 
and the colours are those of the rainbow. With a class 
tho whole six balls would be distributed, perhaps another 
box required ; but with two or three children the different 
colours may be given successively to each, which would 
be another amusement to them. The instruction conveyed 
while playing with these balls is manifold. The teacher bears 
always in mind that simple observation is the first faculty 
awakened in the infant. It notices objeots, and to make 
that notice become observation in the stricter sense is the 

* Tho boxes of K. G. toys are to be got m many places ; the best I am 
acquainted with in England are from Meyer’s in Berners Street. They con- 
tain the various gifts in separate boxes, and also specimens of the occupa- 
tions, with implements, and a voxy slight manual expl a i ning them. 

t See diagi&m, p. 45« 
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purpose of the earliest instruction, as the next will be to 
lead the observation to discrimination. For instance, a 
child would at a very early age notice these balls. It is 
then led, by fixing attention for a few seconds, to observe 
their soft texture, their size, their bright colours ; a step 
more, and he is brought to distinguish the one colour 
from another, to seek the same colour on some other 
object, to distinguish the softness of the ball from the 
hardness of the box, etc. It is by these three steps in the 
art of seeing correctly that the natural faculty of observa- 
tion is trained for its important office of apprehending 
knowledge of outward things ; and it is because, in 
ordinary education, little or no pains are taken to give 
that first fundamental discipline that children grow up 
seeing, but not observing; ranging from object to object, 
but not discriminating. Lessons in motion are among 
the most useful that are given with the ball. It may be 
placed on the hand, or under the hand, or in various 
relations to other objects. It may be rolled along the 
table, first in one direction, then in another ; and the 
word expressing the direction — to the right, the left, across, 
above, below, will be given to the child, and occasion made 
that will call for his using the words correctly himself. 
His vocabulary is thus increased at the same time that he 
is taking his first lesson in precision of movement. Other 
modes of motion are taught also, by attaching a string to 
the ball and moving it up and down, swinging or jerking 
it, or making it spin round ; and still the same process is 
repeated of giving the correct words for the thing done, 
and leading the children to take pleasure in the new 
acquisition and in imitating the movements themselves 
It will be a variety of play if they perform bodily some of 
the movements given to the ball — running forward, turning 
back, right and left, round and round, jumping as the ball 
springs, swinging their arms as the ball makes a pendulum 
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motion. When somewhat older children are playing, 
other forms of motion may be compared with that of the 
ball. The movement of different animals may be brought 
into consideration, the motion of trees swaying in the 
wind, or, as occasion may serve, of the waves rolling in 
upon the shore. One great principle of such instruction 
is that every lesson learned with the objects the child can 
examine and handle should be illustrated, when possible, 
from external nature, thus confirming into habit the 
child’s natural delight in, and curiosity about, all natural 
sights and sounds; ever remembering that, while the 
child sees and is curious by nature, it belongs to us to 
leg* him to observe and inquire — the two fundamental 
processes of all acquisition of knowledge, from the simplest 
to the most scientific. 

When the short lesson is at an end, it is often well to let 
the children amuse themselves after their own fashion with 
the gift that has been used ; and in home instruction an 
interval so spent by the child of one age may be utilized 
for the purpose of giving special attention to another — 
more help to a younger one in understanding what has 
been done, or a little more extended illustration to an elder 
who is able to seize some relations or analogies it would 
be useless to point out to the little brother or sister. 

Froebel’s second gift consists of three objects, enclosed, Second Gift, 
as before, in a little box. These are a ball, a cube, and 
cylinder f the first larger than the soft balls used before, 

# Tho abort space at my command makes it impossible to give many 
diagrams, or to quote the appropriate songs for the games mentioned. I 
shall thoreforo rofor tho reador to more detailed practical manuals, and I 
do not know a better one in English than Miss Gurney's Kindergarten 
Practice, translated from Kohler, and copiously illustrated with diagrams 
used in tho original work. Nothing, as 1 said before, oan make up for actual 
practice in a Kindergarten, or, at tho least, complote familiarity with it as a 
lookor-on ; hut such a book os this always at hand will give essential help, 
and if tho lesson bo well considered in private beforehand there oan be little 
fear of sonous error. 
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and of wood ; the other two introducing to the children's 
notice wholly new forms, and with this peculiarity, that 
the cube, with its surfaces, sides, and corners, is different 
in every respect from the ball ; while the cylinder partici- 
pates in some particulars of the shape of both cube and 
ball, and thus stands as a middle or connecting form 
between the two. In using the first gift we give lessons 
of colour, of number, of form, and of motion; with this 
second gift colour may or may not enter, as the three 
objects are made of the same wood ; number will come in 
as before ; and likewise in comparing the objects, the two 
flat surfaces of the cylinder with the four of the cube, 
&c. ; motion will be still further illustrated by new ball 
games, the children’s hands being now further exercised 
by the rolling and spinning of the cylinder, and by the 
contrast between the firm position of the cube as compared 
with the ball, the different manner in which it must be 
moved, turning it completely over from one surface to 
another, &e. We make here a step or two in advance in 
learning the art of seeing and comparing. As little as 
possible should be directly taught to the child ; but, while 
his interest is all alive with the play of the moving objects, 
a few questions will make him discover for himself the 
similarities and differences of what he is looking at. The 
teacher then supplies the right words, and requires them 
from the children in subsequent games, and thus the 
childish observation is correctly labelled, so to speak, for 
future use. For instance, when the child is led to notice 
the difference between the faces of the cube and the upper 
and lower surface of the cylinder, he learns next to call 
the one a square, the other a circle ; and it is as easy for 
him to remember the word circle as round. There is thus 
less confusion about it in present use, while it stands 
ready in the child’s memory for important future uses. 

It is obvious how many points of comparison are offered 
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by the three objects of this second gift; ; resemblances and 
differences are equally striking. Then the child will find 
great amusement in extending his observations to objects 
around, seeking out square or cylindrical forms, or circles, 
among things already familiar, but never before noticed 
for the peculiarities which now give them a delightfully 
new interest. The cube is found to resemble mother’s 
workbox ; it has sundry points of likeness to her footstool* 
etc. The ball is like and unlike the balls we had before ; 
its special form is the same, and the same likewise as the 
big brother’s cricket ball, and very like an orange, or the 
coral beads of baby’s necklace, or the peas just shelled for 
dinner ; and yet all these are different in size, in colour, 
in texture. The cylinder, again, is like the garden roller 
or the cook’s rolling-pin, and yet like again income things 
to the glass tumbler. The child will look about it, and 
find the same form in an unsplit log, in a piece of candle, 
and so on ; being throughout led to discover for himself 
the differences amid the likenesses, the points of likeness 
amid differences, coming thus gradually to realize what it 
is that he finds actually similar or dissimilar in each. The 
student of science will recognise in these baby lessons the 
first steps in all accurate scientific observation, and, if he 
has been used to teach, he will also recognise the value of 
introducing thus early this A B C of method, for he knows 
right well how the want of any such accuracy increases 
the difficulties he has to encounter with his pupils at every 
stage of learning. 

Yery young children who have not got beyond the 
second gift are probably little fit for any “ occupation ” 
properly so called, any work produced by their own fingers; 
yet we do see little things of three years old beginning to 
plait paper, and thus entering upon a large new field of 
instruction. The little mats for this work are furnished 
ready prepared in the box of Kindergarten toys. They 
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are from four to sis inches square, made of stiff white or 
coloured paper, and slit at intervals in one direction from 
within half an inch of one edge to the same distance from 
the opposite edge. Bands of the same width of the bands 
thus formed, but of another colour or white, are given to 
the worker, and these are passed under and over the fixed 
bands at intervals, according to the pattern to be produced, 
and the variety of such patterns is very great. It is obvious 
that the work, simple as it seems, must be done with great 
precision, and by its means the child learns not only to 
observe, that is, to see accurately, but to work accurately. 
The paper-plaiting admits of no careless performance, such 
as the irregular, too short, or too long, or crooked stitches 
that mark the beginner in the art of sewing. The paper 
must be passed under and over, straight and close to the 
line already laid ; it must not be pulled, or it will tear ; it 
must be woven regularly according to the rule given, or 
the whole thing will be so ugly that the child’s eye at once 
detects something wrong, and thus not only perceives its 
own failure, but is awakened to the sense of the beauty of 
symmetry from having missed it. 

Drawing also may commence at a very early period, 
beginning with mere lines — upright, horizontal, and 
diagonal — drawn with a pencil on paper, ruled in squares, 
like the table. It is not beyond the power or intelligence 
of a very young child, who learns important lessons by its 
means. Accuracy, so continually cultivated in the Kinder- 
garten, takes the first place. The child must observe 
accurately, reproduce accurately, for the regular lines and 
intervals traced on his paper allow of none of that <i pen 
pres which is so easy in learning to write ; the child’s 
hand acquires firmness, his eye becomes surer ; and when, 
after making certain lines at certain distances, he is made 
to reverse their order, and is presently left to do this by 
himself, his senses, attention, and intelligence generally 
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are called upon for a harder exercise than they have ever 
made heretofore, and yet every step has been so gradual 
that there is no consciousness of effort. Some children can 
begin to mould with clay as early as they could begin 
drawing or paper-plaiting, and it is an exorcise that gene- 
rally affords intense delight. The teacher models a ball ; 
afterwards she will from the ball produce an apple or an 
orange ; or she will make a leaf, or some common object 
in use, a pencil, a book, etc. ; and the children will first 
copy her work, then reproduce objects that catch their 
fancy, and thus taste the first delight of creative activity, 
to which ordinary education throughout its course makes 
no appeal, and which yet is one of the most characteristic 
of human faculties, and one most important to the welfare 
of mankind. 

In the home Kindergarten independent occupation 
should begin as early as possible, thereby affording the 
mother the time she will often need for attending to au 
elder child who has begun some more advanced work. 
This great disadvantage of having to give separate instruc- 
tion cannot be avoided, and will have to be met by arrange- 
ments and combinations from day to day. Great help 
might be derived from having a young assistant, who 
should be trusted to look over what the younger child is 
doing while the mother is occupied with the elder ; and 
much good would result from the practice of taking a girl 
who has finished her course at an elementary school, giving 
her some instruction in Kindergarten work, and then 
employing her as an assistant; when she would be 
gradually learning more, and training for that degree of 
fg.nfiiTia.r ity with the elements of the system in its principles 
and practice which I trust will, ere long, be sought in all 
nursery attendants. No mother of a family will find she 
has spent time or money in vain who helps to train a girl 
in this manner to become a nursery-maid of a very different 
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order from those to whom we have trusted children up to 
this time ; aud the help that such an assistant may give 
when little children have to be watched is considerable. 
Sedentary occupation should not be carried on with very 
young children for more than fifteen, or, at the most, 
twenty minutes at a time. The natural instinct towards 
active movement and noise prompts the restlessness which 
we complain of most unreasonably, for it is caused by our 
overlooking the nature of the creatures we have to deal 
with. 

Froebel has made his gifts so amusing to children that 
they forget they are learning many a lesson through them; 
and, when the time comes for more active amusement, he 
has so regulated a system of games that the play becomes 
educational, and the pleasure of moving to music, which is 
very great in itself, introduces the children to rhythm, and 
time, and order in combining their movements with those 
of others. It is curious how much is gained from merely 
moving with quickness and precision together and at the 
word of command. In the games which form so important 
a part of Froebel’ s method, the help of a young girl such 
as I spoke of before will be still more valuable than for the 
work. Nowhere will want of numbers tell so much as in 
the games and gymnastics. What is fun when many 
share it is dull for a few — perhaps for two only, and of 
different ages— and the teacher must herself manage to 
throw spirit into it. Froebel’s Mutter nnd Kose-Lieder, 
either in German or in Miss Lord's translation, will bo the 
mother’s best help in deciding what she can do in the way 
of games and exercises* suited to the. age and the number 
of children. 

BtoiM. Finally, one most important adjunct of Kindergarten 

* Miss Hoorwait’s music for the Kindergarten, and her paper on Froebol’s 
Mutter und Kose-Lieder, published in a volume of Kindergarten essays by 
Sonnenschein, will also be found useful. 
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work, that of story-telling, belongs to every period. Never 
yet were children found who did not delight in a story, and 
never was the advantage to be derived from this taste so 
systematized into a valuable means of education as in 
the Kindergarten. This all who have studied the system 
or watched its working are aware of, and we shall 
have to return to it later. I would only remark that 
perhaps in this matter home education may regain 
what it loses in other directions, because the mother’s 
stories will always be the best prized by her children, 
and the better adapted, if she make it her care, to 
each taste and disposition. The stories to be told 
at this age are a small matter apparently, but they 
are a powerful means of instruction. It is by hearing 
speech that children learn to speak. That great gift of 
language is the common inheritance of the race; but 
when we see how poor it is in its uses and its beauty 
to the bulk of mankind, we can measure what education 
does for us in this respect — and not the education of 
schools, but that of home. Books teach much, no doubt, 
but habit gives what they cannot teach ; and the ear 
accustomed in home life to certain intonations, at once full 
and delicate, as should be the speaking of refined and cul- 
tivated people, has acquired without effort a standard of 
excellence which study will not reach. In the very begin- 
ning we are aware of the difference in children belonging 
to different classes of society ; nor is it the ear only that 
is exercised and trained to more delicacy, but the vocabu- 
lary, and consequently the intelligence of words and things, 
is immensely superior in the child brought up amid culti- 
vated surroundings. He learns, without knowing how, the 
use of terms his poorer brother will have to gain from 
books, if at all. Talking to children is therefore a great 
means of intellectual instruction, not in the course of direct 
teaching, but in pleasant chit-chat stories, illustrations in 
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answer to questions, pointing out objects concerning which 
we should be glad to elicit questions, &c. 

And while the intellectual discipline of the earliest 
Kindergarten exercises is thus continued by means ot 
pleasant talk, the first moral training is enforced 
by the same means. It can be only a word here and 
a word there, but they point the way we wish the 
infant mind to turn. They make the first light im- 
pressions we hope to strengthen: they begin to bring 
together the ideas or the sensations we hope to link in a 
lasting association. It must all be as far from set discourse 
as possible, but it must be addressed with subtle sympathy 
to the newly awakened soul, touching its nascent capabili- 
ties as the objects presented around or brought together in 
the Kindergarten touch and draw out the nascent powers 
of the senses and the faculty of observing, and distinguish- 
ing, and remembering what has come before them. 
Emotion and fancy are there also, and the mother’s story 
and her words — now playful, now for a moment earnest, or 
even sorrowful— are what bring these hidden forces to light, 
and make the unconscious child begin the higher life to 
which his human destiny calls him for weal or for woe. If 
the little child is to become a moral being, we must early 
appeal in him to something different, higher than that 
which his senses and understanding can apprehend. The 
very necessity of using authority makes it all the more 
essential to draw out the moral qualities that strengthen 
and elevate the character. What we want is not to subdue 
the will in children, or to hinder the growth of a vigorous 
individuality, but to train a higher will that shall volun- 
tarily submit to the law of duty. Obedience, the foundar 
tion of childish morals, must in all healthy education be 
the fundamental habit of child-life— unreasoning, unques- 
tioning obedience to parents and those acting in their 
name ; but gradually, as the spiritual life awakens, as the 
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first germ of the sense of duty lifts its head, and love 
answering the love with which the young life is surrounded 
gains strength, the righteousness of the obedience is felt — 
not understood as a thing put into words and explained, 
but as the influence of nature is felt ; and then every word 
that tends to associate love, and care, and power with God 
tends to make the relation between duty to God and duty 
to parents felt before it can be understood. Those who 
wish that children should be brought up without religion 
do well in bringing them up also without emotion or rever- 
ence. For love and reverence lead to obedience, and love, 
reverence, and obedience to earthly parents lead direct to 
the Father in heaven, and to listening to the voice of con- 
science as His voice to the heart of man. 

I have entered with more detail into the consideration of 
this earliest period of Kindergarten instruction than my 
narrow limits will allow me to do into later ones, which to 
many may seem more important; and it is just on account 
of the proneness so to judge that I have done so. This 
period, when so little can be taught,* allows principles to 
stand out in bolder relief. When it is seen how rich later 
gifts and occupations are in the power of imparting ele- 
ments of knowledge such as are valued in school education, 
there is danger that this should seem to be their purpose 
rather than the discipline of the faculties, which underlies 
and is the real life of the whole system. The young mother 
who has conscientiously studied what Froebel intended her 
to perform with the help of his first two gifts of the simple 
ball and cube and cylinder, with the first attempts at 
manual dexterity, the first active pleasure in creation of 
the fancy, has got hold of the root of the whole matter. 
She will see that it is no question of baby knowledge or 
amusement, which may or may not be of any use a few 
months later, but the beginning of a large work of prepa- 
ration, doing something, indeed, foi each day’s jprofit or 
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pleasure, but leading to something more and greater for 
the morrow and all future morrows. 

That the mother is educating herself as much as she is 
educating her child is specially true during that first 
period, because she is driven down to first principles, and 
must see that if there be any truth in their value, if the 
discipline of intellectual faculties, the exercise of active 
energy, be important at that age, it can only be on 
account of their importance throughout life. It must be 
the continuity of the task she is beginning which gives it 
a claim to occupy her thoughts and time, in a way which 
the old methods of amusing little children and keeping 
them somehow good and quiet till school lessons began, 
could not make upon her ; and, once having grasped that 
view, she will be fit, or will make herself fit, to conduct the 
later Kindergarten training also, if forced to do so without 
help, and will have the right clue to guide her when 
obliged, as she may be now and then, to select a few points 
out of many, to neglect something perhaps from want of 
previous knowledge, or something else from want of time ; 
for this also must be taken into consideration with home 
education without a governess. The mother has other 
cares, other claims upon her, and some compromise is often 
unavoidable ; but the more she studies Froebel’s principles 
in the simple surroundings of this first period, the better 
will she be able to make that compromise without sacrifice 
of what is essential. We shall return to this question, 
which is the very core of the difficulties that must attend 
the Kindergarten at home ; and we shall be better able to 
appreciate it fully when we have taken a wider view of the 
practical system ; but I repeat that the mother’s real 
capacity for the task will be tested by the work of this first 
period, by her recognition of the important amid the out- 
wardly unimportant; by her power of laying down the 
first lines whore they only require to be strengthened and 
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drawn oat, but never broken or changed, however compli- 
cated the branch lines that hereafter will spread out from 
them, however wide the fields of action and knowledge 
they may ultimately lead to. The inner life , nature, and 
God, these are what education must bring into harmony, and 
the key-note of that harmony must be struck from the 
first. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MEANS OF INSTRUCTION THROUGH FEOEBEL’s GIFTS 
CONTINUED. 

My purpose in these pages, as I have said before, is not in 
any way to provide a new practical manual for the Kinder- 
garten, but rather such an analysis of the system, in its 
parts and as a whole, as shall assist mothers in deciding 
what their peculiar circumstances will allow them to follow. 
The earliest portion I have dwelt upon in more detail for 
reasons already given, but now I propose to take a general 
survey of the means of training and instruction that 
Froebel has provided for us, and to examine briefly into 
the principle and uses of each. 

The whole of the gifts and occupations have been 
divided into different groups — sometimes according to the 
subjects they may be made to teach, such as colour, form, 
number ; and more often according to the nature of the 
objects used ; as, for instance, solids, planes or surfaces, 
lines, dots, and shapeless material, to be fashioned by the 
pupils. Madame de Portugall, in her synoptical table, 
adopts this division, and Miss Heerwart, in her useful 
little pamphlet on the systematic order of Froebel’s occu- 
pations, does the same ; and subsequently adds a table in 
which they are placed according to “ the aim of each 
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occupation.” In this they fall into three groups, headed 
respectively — number, colour, form. But this appears to 
me to give too narrow a view of the scope of the occupa- 
tions, even considered in the light of instruction only, 
while the wider and more fundamental purpose that they 
subserve in the discipline of the various faculties in 
bringing the latter into harmonious action and develop- 
ment, is by this classification apparently left out of 
account. Apparently only, as all who are acquainted 
with Miss Heerwart’s work will be aware; but still I 
think a different mode of division will bring out funda- 
mental truths more clearly, and be more useful for my 
purpose. I shall therefore venture to re-cast the groups, 
and to present the gifts and occupations as : — 

First. Those which tend to develop the intellectual 
faculties, and to cultivate the senses as essential to that 
end. 

Second. Those which are directed to the further culti- 
vation of the senses and the awakening of the feeling of 
beauty, together with the exercise of creative energy. 

Third. Physical training, embracing manual dexterity, 
so essential to all the exercises of the second group, and to 
the games. Next the games themselves, with their neces- 
sary accompaniment of songs and rhythmical movements ; 
lastly, oral instruction, which is co-extensive with all the 
groups, and reaches beyond them to whatever tends to the 
cultivation of moral and religious feeling, to knowledge of 
nature and of human life. 

The groups thus constituted cannot be absolutely parted 
off, any more than if we divide the occupations according 
to lessons of colour, of form, and of number; for the 
dominant purpose of one is found also in another, and the 
an-mo objects serve for intellectual and for sBsthetio train- 
ing. But we keep, according to this division, loose as it 
still must be; the main lines of educational development 
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distinct; and I think this better, as I said before — 
especially for my purpose of assisting those who are not 
trained teachers — than adhering to the groups according 
to subjects, or those according to external character, more 
generally adopted. 

We have, then, now to consider the means offered by 
the Kindergarten for developing the intellectual faculties. 
And foremost in place and importance are Proebel’s six 
gifts. Of these we have already considered two in the last 
chapter. The four that follow compose a series destined 
to carry on in a similar manner the training of the same 
intellectual faculties — such as observation, attention, per- 
ception of similarity and of difference ; and, while doing 
so, to continue and enlarge the lessons of number, and to 
give the first notions of geometrical forms. Each of those 
gifts consists of a box, containing a wooden cube, which is 
itself, in each case, divided and sub-divided in a different 
manner, increasing in the variety and number of prisms. 

Grift HI. presents a cube of two inches, divided so as to 
form eight small cubes, the form already familiar in the 
second gift. 

Gift IV. is a cube of two inches like the last, divided into 
eight oblong solids or bricks ; thus introducing a new form. 

Gift V. presents a cube of three inches in size, larger, 
therefore, than the last, and divided into twenty-seven one- 
inch cubes ; three of which are again divided into halves, 
forming Bix small triangular pieces or prisms ; and three 
into quarters, forming twelve smaller prisms. Thus wo 
have again a new form, and a total of thirty-nine pieces, 
with which to carry on our lessons, and make a variety of 
combinations. 

Gift VI. is a cube of^the same size as the last, divided 
into twenty-seven oblong pieces or bricks ; three of which 
are again divided in half, lengthways, so as to form pillars 
or long narrow bricks ; and six are divided across, forming 
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each two square tablets; thus introducing somewhat 
different forms, and giving a total of thirty- six pieces, with 
which each child is provided, as in the above cases also. 

It will be seen at once that Gifts III. and V. bear a 
certain relation to each other by the forms of the pieces 
into which they are divided ; and that the same is the case 
with Gifts IV. and VI. ; the third and fourth introducing 
us respectively to the forms that will be again presented 
in the fifth and sixth. Each time, as we proceed from one 
to the next, we have ampler resources ; and thus game and 
exercise are carried on according to Eroebel’s universal 
principle, from the easier to the more difficult, from the 
simple to the complex, from the few to the many ; and, by 
means of these successive gifts, lessons graduated in diffi- 
culty are given in number, carrying the pupil, without 
effort and without rules, through arithmetic up to simple 
fractions ; and in form from simple lines to geometrical 
figures. 

These lessons of form, which are so important a part of 
Kindergarten instruction, are not duly appreciated by 
those who attempt to practise the art of education without 
having studied itB scientific foundation in the constitution 
and gradual development of the human mind. The first 
purely intellectual faculty that becomes active in the child 
is that of observation, and it iB exercised upon all sur- 
rounding objects. It is by following this clue that we 
cultivate the faculty ; whereas, if words form the staple 
of early instruction, we leave the real education from 
things to accident. According to any individual’s power 
of observing and discriminating will be his capacity for 
acquiring knowledge. “ The minuteness or delicacy of the 
feeling of difference,” says Bain,* “is the measure of the 
variety and multitude of our primary impressions, and, 
therefore, of our stored-up recollections. He that hears 

* Science and Art of Education. 


Observation* 
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only twelve discriminated notes on the musical scale has 
his remembrance of sounds bounded by these; he that 
feels a hundred sensible differences has his ideas or recol- 
lections of sounds multiplied in the same proportion. 
The retentive power works up to the height of the discri- 
minative power ; it can do no more.” Froebel accordingly 
constructed a series of exercises upon objects that interest 
and amuse children, which leads them, step by step, to a 
wider knowledge of forms and a more accurate discrimina- 
tion of their resemblances and differences. He says 
himself of this power : *• The most delightful and fruitful 
of all the intellectual energies is the perception of similarity 
and agreement, by which we rise from the individual to 
the general, trace sameness in diversity, and master instead 
of being mastered by the multiplicity of nature.”* It is 
often said by those who undervalue the Kindergarten, 
“Let children alone, and they will observe naturally 
without our help.” No doubt ; but will they so observe 
as to lay the foundation of a habit of mind essential to all 
their after study, making that study so much easier by the 
preparation thus made for it ? That is the real Kinder- 
garten question. It is just because the Kindergarten 
occupies children with what nature impels them towards 
that it iB a true system; and because it turns the 
desultory impulse into a systematic discipline that it is 
truly educational. 

This great importance of the observing faculty shows us 
at once the importance of far more careful training of the 
senses than is commonly given. Since all our knowledge 
of the outer world comes to us through their medium, their 
training should be preparatory to intellectual discipline, 
and with very young children it must accompany primary 
instruction at every step. The Kindergarten has been 
taunted with pretending to train the senses, and in reality 

* Menschen Ei ziehung, p. 48. 
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oaring for the sight alone. But nothing can be more Sight, 
unjust than this accusation; for, although the sight TouX^ 
receives very great attention, hearing and touch are also 
objects of special care. With regard to taste and smell, 
it would be difficult to cultivate them educationally. 

Hearing is made more acute by every attempt to make 
children speak clearly and with a good intonation, and the 
music which accompanies all Kindergarten games gives 
distinct training to the ear for sound and time and rhythm 
alike. Almost every occupation of the Kindergarten which 
tends to improve the sight, cultivates also the more 
delicate perceptions of touch. As, for instance, when a 
child is engaged in paper-folding, he requires as much 
careful handling as correct sight to lay his papers straight 
and to make his pattern regular. The more delicate the 
operations requiring habitual acuteness of eye-sight, the 
more delicate also are the accompanying manipulations. 

In a word, eye and hand are trained together, as is the case 
m all the finer kinds of manual work, and the peculiarity 
of Froebel’s occupations is, that they are calculated to give 
this training in a degree just fitted to the half-developed 
powers, both mental and physical, of little children. 

To return now to the gifts ; the second introduced, as 
we saw in the last chapter, lessons in number, which, with 
those we are now considering, enter upon a much larger 
field, and extend gradually to addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division, practised rapidly and with 
precision, though without the torment of a single rule, 
and continuing in the same manner to fractions. Much 
animation may be introduced when the lessons are given 
to a class, where the children vie with each other in 
adding or subtracting their balls and giving the right 
number ; by making little heaps of two and three and four 
cubes, &c., and counting the total ; or, on the other hand, 
in dividing a given large heap into such smaller heaps as 
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shall leave nothing oat, &c. This animation, which is a 
great help to pupils and teacher, must in a great measure 
be lost when two or three only are present, and probably 
of different ages. The game may then become a mere 
exercise or lesson, unless the mother possesses that happy 
manner with children which arrests their attention and 
stirs their faculty at all times. 

Lessons of form in the Kindergarten begin, as we have 
seen, with the comparison of the different objects in the 
second gift, proceeding thence to the observation of sur- 
rounding forms ; and a mere glance, at the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth gifts will show what extension for the exercise 
of the same method of observation and discrimination is 
afforded by the variety of forms which they present. 
Through these simple appliances the child is led by his 
own observation of objects before him to knowledge of 
many geometrical facts and figures. Throughout the 
series, the eye and the mind are occupied with discerning 
different lines and angles and triangles ; the correct names 
for each being also learned. In this series of gifts we have 
a large number of pieces, and they differ from each other 
both in size and in form. At first there are only cubes of 
one dimension ; now we have larger and smaller ones ; 
then we have oblong bricks, resembling the cubes in many 
points, differing in others ; then the prisms differing in all 
points from both the above, except in having fiat surfaces. 
One cube has been divided horizontally, and gives us two 
bricks equal in size one to the other. Another is divided 
obliquely, and gives us two triangular pieces, also equal 
one to the other. The pupil practically discovers for him- 
self certain problems in different figures, and thus acquires 
familiarity and correctness of perception among simple 
geometrical problems, to be approached later in the ab- 
stract. The teacher must, of course, be acquainted with 
the latter mode of dealing with these. Some knowledge 
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of the elements of geometry is indispensable for her, but 
it is only such as no fairly educated person in the present 
day can be without. It is the thoroughness of her know- 
ledge within its narrow limits that will enable her to use 
the concrete method with success. When once the chil- 
dren have taken pleasure in observing the relations of lines 
and angles, &c. — and unless they have taken pleasure the 
Kindergarten method has failed with them — they will be 
amused with observing the same elsewhere ; they will note 
with amazing quickness the perpendicular and horizontal 
lines in the furniture or other objects, and find out when 
certain of them make right angles or acute angles, &c. 
One Immense advantage of the Kindergarten method of 
cultivating the faculties is, that it becomes at once of uni- 
versal application. The child has not simply learned to 
distinguish one form from another, as, for instance, in the 
letters of the alphabet, or certain words formed by them ; 
but he has learned to distinguish forms that are incessantly 
reproduced, and through which he is led to observe and 
distinguish other objects and combinations of familiar 
things. So with the exercise of memory ; he is not learn- 
ing what is uninteresting to him, or what stands isolated 
in his life, for the sake merely of the exercise ; but he dis- 
covers a fact, and one which' will henceforth be frequently 
present to his observation, and he experiences the con- 
venience of remembering the name by which it is distin- 
guished from other facts. The memory, as well as the 
other faculties, is kept constantly exercised among the 
same class of facts presented in the most varied manner. 

I have spoken in the last chapter of the advantage in 
home education of leaving one child to amuse itself with a 
gift while another may be under instruction. The gifts 
now under consideration are invaluable in this respect, 
from the number of pieces and the facility thus given for 
building and imitating with more or less fidelity many 
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familar objects. The teacher will show the way, and the 
construction of a chair, a table, a flight of steps, a house, 
&c., will often be enlivened by appropriate stoiies ; and 
afterwards the children will amuse themselves with repro- 
ducing the same objects — care being taken, as far as pos- 
sible, to make them see how essential accuracy is in the 
construction, and how much help they may derive from 
the ruled lines on their table in placing their pieces 
straight, &c. Any person who has followed, even as a 
spectator, the practical woik and play of a Kindergarten, 
will quickly get into the way of directing this part of the 
day’s amusement and instruction. 

The next valuable contribution to the means of Kinder- 
garten mental training is afforded by paper-folding and 
wooden tablets, both belonging, according to the usual 
divisions, to Group II. (Plane Surfaces), and likewise by 
ring- laying and stick-laying, which would generally be 
found in Group III. (Lines). The wooden tablets, which 
are often coloured differently on the upper and under sur- 
faces, give us the plane figures that we had before in the 
solid forms, squares, triangles of various kinds, &c. They 
thus offer partly the same, partly different means of ob- 
serving lines, angles, and triangles ; and they are useful 
in the same manner as the solids in constructing symme- 
trical figures — the first introduction to artistic work ; but 
this belongs to another portion of our subject, and is only 
mentioned here to show how all the divisions of Kinder- 
garten work, however made, overlap each other. This is 
remarkably the case with the rings, which introduce new 
geometrical lessons by the consideration of curved lines — 
circles with their diameters, segments of circles, &c., and 
also open a large new field for artistic design. We find 
the same again most remarkably with paper-folding, which 
takes a high place in the Kindergarten, both as regards 

* See diagrams, pp 77 and 79 
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geometrical instruction and artistic work. As regards our 
present point, that of intellectual discipline, I believe the 
paper-folding is most valuable on account of the extreme 
accuracy it requires. It must be done exactly right, or it 
is a hopeless failure, and is thus a distinct advance, as in 
some measure also is paper-cutting, upon all the othei 
exercises; and we will consequently return to it later. 
Paper-plaiting, which we have already spoken of in connec- 
tion with the earliest Kindergarten work, belongs also to 
the occupations that distinctly tend to develop intellectual 
faculty. Number enters largely into the exercise, as the 
child passes the plaiting- needle over and under, now two, 
now three bands of the little mat frame he works upon ; 
now leaves always the same interval, and then again has 
successive different intervals to observe, all depending on 
careful counting. Here, again, the value of the exercise as 
work introduces a new subject, and will come in later. That 
which approaches nearest to the paper-plaiting, as an intel- 
lectual exercise, is the linear drawing, in which also counting 
is as necessary as attention to the direction of the lines. 

Both stick-laying and stick-plaiting are also valuable* 
contributions to the graduated course of intellectual disci 
pline that we are concerned with here. By means of these 
small sticks, about two inches long in the former case and 
ten in the latter, the geometrical figures that have been 
presented for observation and recognition with the solids 
and the wooden tablets are constructed by the children 
themselves. A certain figure is made by the teacher and 
reproduced by the pupil ; it may next be dictated line by 
line ; and finally the child will produce, when required, 
any angle or triangle, or other right-lined figure, that he 
has become familiar with in using the other objects. The 
stick-plaiting has the further advantage that, as the sticks 
become fastened together by the interlacing, the figure can 

* See diagrams, p. 83 
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be lifted, and so be observed upon a different plane. The 
teacher has thus another field open for drawing out the 
observing and discriminating faculty. It is not the pur- 
pose of these papers to enter into details of the exercises, 
but one game that I happened to see in a Kindergarten 
may be worth mentioning, because, as far as I know, it is 
not a common one. Sticks of a larger size than those 
generally used for laying — say about ten inches in length 
— were given to the children, who sat round in a circle 
without any table. The teacher then called upon one of 
them to construct with the sticks a figure on the floor ; a 
square, a triangle, of a given kind. If the one called upon 
failed, another came forward, and the animation and emu- 
lation thus excited turned the lesson into a most enjoyable 
game. 

I mentioned above the occupation of paper-folding as 
one of the most important, and one which contributes in 
large measure to the development of intellectual faculty, 
while belonging equally to the active training of eye and 
hand for work. All the geometrical forms that can be 
learned with the Bolid and plane figures, and con- 
structed with the sticks or linear drawing, are made 
with the paper-folding ; which has in addition the merit 
of drawing out the active individual capacity. This is 
perhaps the most difficult of all the occupations, and, 
except in the simplest forms, seems to me beyond the 
reach of children. All the beautiful developments of the 
art, by which it is seen how, one after the other, several 
series of geometrical forms are developed from some fun- 
damental form, is admirable training for Kindergarten 
teachers, both as manual art and as practical geometry ; 
but a comparatively small range is all that little children 
could compass. Its value, however, is great as bringing 
forward the lessons learned with the gifts and other occu- 
pations in another form, and one which, by requiring the 
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contributive skill of the child, tests the previous acquire- 
ment, and gives more thorough possession of it. Between 
recognising certain forms and producing them there is 
a long distance, which the childish intelligence, atten- 
tion, and memory must have traversed in its slow and 
gradual advance before the latter stage is reached. 

Here we may close our observations of the intellectual 
training afforded by the gifts and occupations; enough has 
been said to show its nature and process. How much such 
instruction differs from common object lessons will be 
quickly seen. It is not only that the child is learning 
from what is before him through the exercise of his own 
senses and observation, but that he handles each object, 
he puts it to various uses ; and the lessons, though con- 
stantly varied, are constantly on the same lines. During 
a period of three to four years, lessons of number and 
form have been carried steadily forward ; but so gradually 
that the child has never been sensible of an effort, and sc 
systematically that he has mastered the thorough ground- 
work of much difficult school instruction. 

But it must not be supposed that such lessons are all 
that the Kindergarten affords as. means of developing 
intellectual faculty. Many subjects treated in the easiest 
and most familiar manner, are made to contribute their 
share. Phenomena of the external world — clouds and sun- 
shine, day and night, objects falling to the ground, etc., — 
everything that attracts the child’s attention becomes 
subject-matter for the exercise of the same faculties that 
are cultivated in lessons of form and number. Natural 
history and the first elements of botany and of physical 
geography are very rich in the means of mental discipline, 
both intellectual and moral. Thus there is nothing dry, 
nothing wearisome in the process to which the child is 
not so much subjected, as led to subject himself. Every 
good teacher must be able to excite the wish to know— it 
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is the very best test of teaching power ; but the mother who 
watches each turn of mind and character in her children, 
has a greater facility than others for so adapting her 
teaching that it shall truly elicit the spirit of inquiry, and 
pleasure in having it gratified. There is in every normally 
constituted child a natural active impulse towards knowing 
and doing ; this is what the Kindergarten system appeals 
to and develops, and when we see children in whom, by the 
time they reach the school age, mental inertness has 
succeeded to that natural activity, let us blame their 
surroundings, the mothers and teachers who have failed 
to study nature, either in the child or in the external 
world. 

To conclude, the intellectual training carried on through 
the various games and lessons spoken of, is manifold. The 
instruction gained through each step may in itself be 
valuable only for the future, but the acquisition of it has 
ensured the present gain of strengthening the habits of 
observation and discrimination, of attention and accuracy. 
The childish mind has begun also to reason ; it has dis- 
covered in many cases how to proceed from the known to 
the unknown ; it has perceived in some degree the rela- 
tions of certain classes of things to others — of lines, for 
instance, to surfaces, of surfaces to solids ; it has practi- 
cally made the first steps in accurate classification through 
this very discrimination of objects, etc. There has been 
no strain, but the intelligence has expanded and has 
approached general truths through the simplest concrete 
teaching. It has grasped completely and accurately the 
facts presented ; it will be ready to grasp the idea when 
the riper hour comes. For, once more, all our labour is 
for the '’future ; its purpose is to create habits which 
become a second nature, and by doing so enlarge and 
strengthen the action of all the faculties exercised. In 
ordinary education the parents often rest with satisfaction 
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on what their children have learned, without much 
reference to the future advantage secured. They can 
read, and the mother thinks that more useful than playing 
with bricks. But can they understand ? Yet under- 
standing is the sole purpose of reading. They are kept 
quiet. Good ; but are their faculties kept active ? We do 
not care for this or that acquirement, unless it aids the 
children in the one great purpose of leaning how to 
learn. And the development of faculty that leads to this, 
is no less important for conduct. There is no line to be 
drawn, in early education, between the cultivation of faculty 
for intellectual purposes or for conduct. Bight action and 
judgment require, equally with intelligent work, correct 
observation, careful attention, discrimination of circum- 
stance. It is only later, in the higher and more special 
branches of such work, that certain qualities are required 
which are not needed for the conduct of life. Conscience 
guides the ignorant man right, in many cases, but in how 
many more does incapacity of judgment obscure the con- 
science; so that the issue seems to justify the worldly 
maxim — “ Better deal with a knave than a fool.” 

These observations will seem trite to the trained 
educator ; but my hope in these pages is to help those 
who have a great task before them, for which they have 
received no special training. It is not, then, superfluous 
to dwell upon all the bearings of the subject in their 
simplest form. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CULTIVATION OP THE ARTISTIC FACULTY OCCUPATIONS 

In the two last chapters we considered Froebel’s “ Gifts/ 
in their bearing upon intellectual development, and found 
them to he powerful instruments within the narrow range 
which that development can take in early childhood; 
helping to cultivate the natural propensity to observe and 
inquire; training accuracy in discrimination, which is 
essential to make observation valuable, to lay the ground 
for correct judgment, and generally to aid in that first 
difficult beginning of the educator’s task — teaching the 
child how to leam. 

But the capacity for intellectual efforts directed towards 
the acquisition of knowledge is but a portion of that which 
it is the function of education to draw out and cultivate. 
It does, in ordinary systems, monopolize an undue share 
of attention, owing to the over-estimate of mere acquire- 
ment up to a given standard, which is, unfortunately, 
accepted as the end and aim of all school work. Hence 
education has been merged in instruction, and the instruc- 
tion has had regard to the receptive faculties only. This 
one-sided result is full of mischief, and it is one of Froebel’s 
merits that he felt this so strongly, and gave us in the 
Kindergarten the means of a fuller development of the 
various powers of the mind before school age. He does 
not neglect the receptive faculties, as we have seen, though 
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he cultivates them differently. The spirit of inquiry is 
naturally active, but it turns in early childhood to outer 
things alone, because the world of ideas, the world of 
events, the past, the future, the unseen, the possible, are a 
blank to the childish mind ; the visible and the present 
are all in all. Hence the mischief of book-learning at that 
age, when words are mere empty sounds ; and hence the 
value of the objective teaching which takes its place in 
Proebel’s system, with its continual cultivation of observa- 
tion and discrimination by means of forms and colour, and 
the relations of visible things to each other, and to the 
child itself. 

Curiosity that leads to observation is, as I have said, the 
first sign of mental awakening, but if we watch children we 
find that as soon as they have gratified their curiosity, 
they desire to exercise their activity; when they have 
learnt something, the next impulse is to do something, to 
work then* own will upon the things they have observed 
after their own fashion, which they have perhaps handled, 
or of which they have noticed the common uses. Very 
young children exhibit this propensity in the breaking up 
of toys to see how they are made, and losing all interest in 
them when they are baffled in their attempts to put them 
together again. Later on, when interest has been extended 
to a wider circle, they try their experiments on natural 
objects. They are told that plants grow, and straightway 
they stick a flower in the ground and go anxiously the 
next day to watch its growth. They hear that the rain 
refreshes the plants, that the sun ripens the fruit they eat, 
and immediately they want to prepare a piece of ground 
themselves that they may see what they have planted 
drink the rain and ripen in the sunshine. Whatever they 
see performed around them, they wish to imitate or to 
adapt in some fashion of their own. These are all indica- 
tions of the natural activity which awakens as soon as the 
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observing faculty has grown strong enough to open a field 
for it. It is not the mere prompting of physical activity 
wanting to spend itself ; it is a mental want — the child’s 
self asserting its existence, and showing the first signs of 
that individual, practical energy, without which the 
labours of the intellect would have done little for the 
welfare of mankind. 

It is strange enough, that when a glance at the history 
of societies show us the power, the ceaseless activity of 
man’s creative and adaptive energy, by which the face of 
the earth has been changed wherever he has set up his 
dwelling-place, and the mightiest forces of nature have been 
made to work his will — it is strange, I say, that the 
promptings of this same energy in children should have 
been overlooked in education ; that from the cradle till the 
actual work of life begins, the whole training should con- 
sist in giving knowledge, and no part of it be directed to 
cultivate that natural power which is as spontaneous as 
the desire for bodily exercise. This was felt by Froebel to 
be so serious a defect as absolutely to cripple education, 
arresting the healthy development of the human creature, 
and causing an injurious reaction, either moral or intel- 
lectual, according to circumstances or mental constitution. 
The nervous active temperament suffers morally, and 
becomes irritable ; the languid, sluggish one lacks the 
stimulus nature had provided, and the languor extends to 
intellectual effort. The child gives us in the exhibition of 
its natural impulses a valuable warning, and we have 
neglected it. To be true to nature, thought and action 
must each be combined in human life, and thus har- 
monious development of the child’s nature implies, as 
already said, the cultivation of his faculty for production, 
no less than his faculty for apprehending and reasoning. 
The mere scholar and the mere hand-labourer are both 
incomplete human beings. Habits of work engender love 
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of wort, because they are based on the exercise of a natural 
instinct ; but they may turn to disgust from various causes. 

Just as the natural desire to learn may be quenched by 
compelling the child to leave outward things which he 
cares to see and understand in order to con the pages of a 
grammar, which he can neither understand nor see the 
uses of ; so manual work may become distasteful to those 
too early forced to hard or monotonous labour ; but under 
judicious treatment, children will take delight in the 
exercise both of the receptive and the active faculty. 

We often complain that children are restless and Manual 

Work. 

inattentive ; but what we call restlessness is, commonly, 
the natural invaluable tendency to activity, thwarted by 
an unnatural method of education. A child, instead of 
being restless or naughty, will, in the generality of 
instances, be happily busy, if the instinctive tendency to 
active employment be gratified. It is rare to find a child 
who is not fond of manual occupation, of actively doing 
something. The exceptions should be carefully watched, 
as probably indicating some morbid condition of the brain, 
or the physical indolence which, in childhood, means 
delicate health. The kind of work a child most inclines 
to, and his way of setting about it, afford precious hints to 
the educator. We may learn from them what it is most 
desirable to teach him ; in other words, in what direction 
he most needs help or restraint to aid his healthy deve- 
lopment. We see what excites his interest or draws out 
any native tastd or capacity, and, on the other hand, 
where he is most deficient in his power of apprehension or 
execution. And it is at an early age that this must be 
ascertained, when education has no other purpose than th. 
development of faculty. Proebel tried with older pupilB, 
in his own school at Keilhau, to remedy the neglect of this 
in ordinary systems, by establishing workshops for the 
boys ; but time for proper training of this kind is wanting 
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when once regular school work has begun. Even where 
workshops exist, they can only teach the elements of some 
special handicraft, but not give the general discipline of 
the active faculty which is most needed ; and this was one 
of the p rin cipal causes that led Froebel to turn from 
teaching boys to training infants, whose future school 
teaching should become far more efficient, owing to the 
early systematic development thus secured for them. 

Manual work has another office besides that of culti- 
vating the natural activity of children. It is the great 
school for training the senses and the hand. If we look back 
to the last chapter, it will be seen how carefully the culti- 
vation of the senses is made in the Kindergarten to go 
hand in hand with intellectual exercises. The delicacy 
and accuracy of perception and touch which were there 
presented as indispensable for the acquisition of certain 
kinds of knowledge, and as helping to form a habit of 
correct judgment, must now be viewed as no less indis- 
pensable for all good work of whatever kind, since every 
trade requires them, more or less, and in all artistic work 
they are, in the highest degree, essential. The hand and 
the gift of speech are, apart from mental faculty, what lift 
man immeasurably above dumb creatures. By the latter 
he gives utterance to thought and feeling, and communi- 
cates all that is needful for social existence ; but in that 
other instrument, the hand, he may, in one sense, be said 
to possess the power of another language, for by its means 
he can express in outward form his impressions, his 
fancies, giving visible shape to his thought, as by it he 
makes tools of all the materials of the outer world to 
serve his purposes. The cultivation of the hand, both as 
the cunning instrument of work, and as the interpreter 
of the creative energy within, is what Froebel rescues from 
the neglect of ordinary systems of education. The 
“ occupations of the Kindergarten were framed with this 
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purpose in view, and it was no easy task, for the materials 
and the method had both to be found, and amusement and 
instruction to be given at one and the same time.” 

Madame de Marenholtz says on this subject*: “This 
fusing together of lessons, work and play, is possible only 
when the objects with which the child plays allow room 
for independent mental and bodily acticity, i.e. when they 
are not themselves complete in the child's hand. Had men 
found everything in the world fixed and prepared for use ; 
had all means of culture, of satisfaction for the spiritual 
and material wants of his nature, been ready to his hand, 
there would have been no development, no civilisation of 
the human race. The necessary care demanded by the 
productions of nature, the labour, the transformations, the 
combinations required, must first awaken the desire for 
activity. Complete toys hinder the activity of children, 
encourage laziness and thoughtlessness, and do them more 
harm than can be told. The active tendency in them then 
turns to the distortion of what was complete, and so 
becomes destructive. With children, mere mechanical 
labour which awakens no imagination, stimulates no 
mental effort, is equally hurtful by leaving the mental 
capacity inactive.” 

The same writer says in a recent pamphletf : “ In so 
far as we wish that manual work in childhood shall not 
remain mere play, but have a lasting utility for their 
general culture and their professional fitness, the first and 
most important condition is that the instruments of all 
labour, the hand and the senses, should be earlier and 
better cultivated than they now are. We need only look 
at uneducated hands ; the stiffuess and awkwardness of 
the fingers, and the inaptness of the movements of the 
greater number of children, and especially of those of the 

* Arbeit und die neue JErziehung, chap, i., p. 8L 

t Die Schulwerlcstatten , p. 3. 
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lower classes, to be convinced that longer and more careful 
exercise is required to cultivate better active capacity. 
Compare with these the hands trained through exercise 
begun in early infancy, when the pliancy and suppleness 
of the limbs make it easy to obtain quickly any result we 
aim at. Nature herself here points the way, since she 
makes the use of the hands and of the sense of touch a 
real want in early childhood. The activity of play suffi- 
ciently shows to those who know how to observe, the 
earliest rudiment of human culture in the craving for 
creative action.” 

“As elsewhere with our conventional education, we 
overlook the indications of nature, so also here. Instead 
of utilizing play-activity to make it the groundwork of 
future culture, we leave the training of the limbs and the 
senses to accident, which rather disturbs and distorts it in 
every direction. Even in nurseries and infant schools 
children are forced to keep their hands quietly folded, 
instead of giving them work to do according to their 
nature, and leading them towards the desired purpose.” 

German writers lay great stress on this part of the 
system, as encouraging the love of active work, which they 
seem to think defective in their own country. We nan 
hardly say that among us, nor certainly can we echo their 
complaint that “ the present generation sickens through 
knowledge, and through action alone can be made sound.” 
In England, the pursuit of knowledge has never over- 
balanced the tendency to action ; but we have much to do 
in giving more finish and artistic quality to work, and the 
earlier the senses and the powers of delicate manipulation 
are developed, and a habit of original work formed, the 
greater our progress will be. It is hardly necessary to 
point out how valuable it would be for the artisan class to 
enter workshops with such knowledge of tools, and such 
dexterity of hand as it generally requires a long appren- 
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ticeship to attain; but for the cultured classes also the 
advantage is very great, of having the skilful use of their 
hands, and the power of expressing thought in outward 
form. 

The purpose claimed for Kindergarten occupations of 
drawing out artistic faculty, is one that is often overlooked, 
and often again provokes a smile. It is denied on the one 
hand that such a faculty is universal ; but while education 
does nothing to develop it, we cannot say where it exists, 
unless in cases where its native strength is such that it 
will not be denied expression. Even in such cases, 
immense advantage would be gained by early trained 
freedom of hand and habits of accurate observation ; but 
the less gifted would gain still more from such training, 
from having their attention early turned to dwell upon 
differences of form and colour, and to take pleasure in 
their combinations. The early attempts to imitate objects 
lead to reproducing them from memory. By seeing and 
copying a variety of artistic designs, new combinations are 
suggested, and originality is drawn out, even where fancy 
is not naturally lively. The tendency of ordinary educa- 
tion is to neglect imagination, if not to treat it as an 
enemy. The set lessons, the overtasking of memory, the 
monotony of instruction upon matters of no interest to 
the child, deaden the fancy and with it originality. There 
must be a free play of individual faculty before we can 
say that any are incapable of artistic work in some 
degree ; that is, work bearing the impress of individual 
mind and character, directed to produce symmetry, beauty 
of outward form and colour. 

During the Kindergarten age the field for work of this 
kind is necessarily a very narrow one, because both phy- 
sical and mental capacity are as yet too inadequate. The 
faculties exist, it may be said, in germ only, and our 
business is, in this as in other directions, to help their 
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natural growth. An objection is often taken to this care- 
fully given direction of the Kindergarten method, as if it 
were in contradiction with the free development and 
originality so much insisted on by Froebel. Yet the two 
are not only compatible, but the former, if not indis- 
pensable to the latter, is at least essential to preserve it 
from wasting its energy in misgrowth, which will have to 
be pruned away hereafter. Just as every child will, cor- 
rectly or incorrectly, observe and compare objects, and 
draw random conclusions without any interference of ours 
to guide these first efforts of the intellectual faculty, so 
will every active child make work for himself, mischievous 
or otherwise, and every imaginative child will give, in one 
way or another, form and expression to his fancy, without 
any help from us ; but the result will not be educational, 
because it is brought about without order or sustained 
purpose. The child, left to himself, will do one thing to- 
day, another to-morrow, according to the caprice of the 
moment. The skill of the educator shows itself in co- 
ordinating his wayward impulses, and according to the 
law of all progress, making to-day prepare the way for 
to-morrow. 

Let us, then, now consider more closely what are the 
means afforded by Froebel's system for the culture we have 
already spoken of. First, then, each one of the gifts that 
we have used before as instruments of intellectual exercise 
only, is again used for the further purpose of drawing out 
taste, and fancy, and active faculty in work. The uat.t.s 
which afford the first lessons of motion, suggest also the 
first notions of form and colour. The cubes, and suc- 
cessively the other solids employed, which gave such 
abundant means for lessons of number, and for practice 
in comparing and discriminating resemblances and diffe- 
rences, are used equally for building and constructing 
figures. And so with the tablets, the sticks, and the 
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rings ; with the drawing, the paper-plaiting, and paper- 
folding, and paper-cutting. By thus working for a 
double purpose throughout in the use of these simple 
materials, Froebel achieves an important educational 
triumph, by uniting in a high degree concentration and 
diversity. The same forms and objects are kept so con- 
stantly before the eyes of the children, that they are 
continually reminded of, and made familiar with, the facts 
they have learned concerning them ; while the variety of 
play and work for which they are used keeps away the 
sense of weariness and monotony. 

More elaborate diagrams than are here given will be 
necessary to give any idea of the variety, of the symmetry 
amounting to real beauty of the designs that may be 
formed with the different materials furnished in the Kinder- 
garten, and, therefore, of the cultivation that can be given 
by these means to the eye, both as regards delicacy and 
accuracy of perception and sense of form and beauty ; and 
to the fancy by the freedom of original combination, while 
it is evident that the hand gains in sureness and dexterity 
through these exercises. Beginning with the mere build- 
ing with cubes and bricks, and rude imitations of familiar 
objects — chairs, tables, steps, etc. — we go on to the first 
elements of symmetry by placing the cubes and other 
solids on the ruled table, and thus forming designs. The 
children do this, at first, as they also make the strokes in 
linear drawing, or place the strips of paper for plaiting by 
dictation; then they are called upon to imitate a given 
pattern, and finally they are left to follow their own fancy 
under the guidance of one simple and invariable law, that 
of opposites and the connections of opposites , in which 
Froebel recognises the law of all construction as of all 
organic growths. This point is so important to the com- 
prehension of his system, that I think it best to give in 
extenso Mdme. von Marenholtz’s explanation of the use of 

7 
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this law in the Kindergarten: — “Froebel's method con. 
sists,” she says, “ in this : to give the child a fundamental 
rule, according to which he will infallibly find new com- 
binations. What the child most easily apprehends are 
opposites ; differences of size he perceives easily when large 
and small are placed near together. He distinguishes in 
colours the difference between light and dark ; in position 
between above and below, upright and horizontal. 

“ Froebel’s rule for producing the line or form given, is 
seized easily by a three-year-old child. For instance, the 
figures are constructed upon paper ruled with upright and 
horizontal fines ; one of the little dice is placed to mark 
the centre of the intended figure ; the child himself then 
places one at the distance of four squares on the ruled 
paper above the first. Then, according to the rule he has 
learnt, he will place another, four squares below the 
centre. Above and below are opposites in positions. 
Again, the rule prescribes ‘the connection of opposites.’ 
Above and below are to be connected by the two sides, 
right and left, and the child places a cube on each side at 
equal distances from the centre. Or suppose he has con- 
structed a figure in which the four cubes touch at their 
corners, he will next, at an opposite, construct one in 
which they will touch at their sides. In drawing, the 
upright and horizontal lines are the opposites ; they are 
connected by the diagonal lines. 

“ It is almost impossible without demonstration to show 
how inexhaustible are the combinations to be formed by 
the use of this simple rule. What the alphabet is for 
later instruction, which, with its twenty-four letters, forms 
endless combinations ; what the tones of the musical scale 
•are to harmony, that has been imparted to plastic form by 
Froebels rule of ‘the connection of opposites.’ He has 
there found the alphabet of form.” * 

* Arbett neue Erztehung , p. 35. 
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A greater variety of design is introduced with the tablets,* 
by means of which mosaic patterns of rich and varied 
symmetry may be formed. Next we have the still wider 
range afforded by laying rings, with their accompanying 
segments of circles, introducing a large variety of curves. 

Hitherto the work has been accomplished with objects 
given ready-made into the children's hands, but now we 
have the further exercise of eye and hand and fancy in 
work that gives shape to shapeless material, producing by 
paper-plaiting the same variety of patterns as by placing 
cubes on the ruled table, or by linear drawing, with the 
addition of colour, to be arranged according to the child's 
own taste ; and by paper-folding the same geometrical 
forms which the tablets present ready-made to our hands. 
Then follow moulding, f of which I spoke in its earliest 
attempts in a former chapter ; paper-pricking, which 
Mdme. de Portugall has lately developed into a complete 
system, almost co-extensive with drawing, as far as the 
latter can be carried by little children ; and lastly, draw- 
ing itself, the most valuable of all, because important for 
its own sake, besides its educational purpose, and which, 
beginning with straight lines on ruled paper, forming 
patterns similar to those already spoken of, proceeds to 
curved lines, and to copying objects, natural or otherwise, 
placed before the pupil, and becomes a true initiation into 
the world of art. 

Thus every step in insight leads to a corresponding 
advance in skill and power of outward expression. And 
let it be once more remembered that these “ gifts ” here 
used as such valuable means of cultivating the eye and 
hand, together with fancy and sense of beauty, and the 
pleasure of artistic creation, are the same that we have 
considered in the last chapter as instruments of intellectual 

# See diagrams, p. 77. 
f See p. 101* 
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training, by drawing out the faculties of observation 
and discrimination. Artistic creation may seem a big 
word to apply to baby work, but if that work be done on 
the same principles that will produce real works of art in 
later years, in proportion to the original power of the 
worker, then the term is not inaccurate, however high- 
sounding. It is the true principle underlying each form of 
activity, that the Kindergarten method keeps ever in view. 
The exact thing learned or done by the child may not be 
of apparent use at the time, but it has helped to lay the 
foundation for future learning and future work on lines 
that will never be departed from. This is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the system, that while it is more 
careless than other systems of the child’s acquisitions in 
the present and in the ordinary paths of learning, it never 
takes a step in vain ; not one that does not lead to the 
future, far beyond any childish acquirements. 

Some of my readers may be disposed to fold their hands 
in discouragement, and say that they have no knowledge 
or capacity for such a method; but capacity is to bo 
trained and knowledge is to be acquired, and let the young 
mother who hesitates if she can undergo the labour of fit- 
ting herself to employ this method reflect how immense will 
be the gain to herself in cultivated faculty and enlarged 
understanding, and therefore with what different power she 
will address herself to any future educational work that 
may hereafter fall to her share. 

* I have not yet spoken of occupations, such as gardening 
and the care of animals, which, though quite apart from 
Froebel’s gifts, present many of the same advantages, and 
offer means of inculcating the same principles. They 
bring the childish mind in nearer contact with outward 
nature ; they call forth feeling, wonder, self-control, and 
self-sacrifice in their care and management, no less than 
intelligence and observation, and for these reasons were 
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held in high, esteem by Froebel. Every object, animate or 
inanimate, that offers the occasion of explaining clearly 
and simply some natural law, of drawing the child to ob- 
serve and to question concerning it, is a valuable object 
educationally, and is the more valuable when, as is the 
case with familiar plants and animals, it presents itself 
obviously as part of a great whole, not as an isolated piece 
of information, having no connection with anything in the 
child’s previous experience, or with what he may expect in 
the future. The child is thus helped forward to what, in 
Froebel’s view, iB the all-embracing purpose of education, 
the conception of the unity of nature, and of man’s place 
in the world, as united both with nature and with God, 
thus making all action, whether intellectual or moral, 
obedience to His laws. 

In Miss Heerwart’s pamphlet already mentioned, after 
giving the list of all the real Kindergarten occupations, she 
adds : “ But mothers and teachers should understand that 
other material, which can help to make a useful amuse- 
ment, or an interesting occupation in an educational sense, 
is not excluded. For instance, amusements with sand, 
saw-dust, shells, beads, straws, and soap-bubbles may be 
added with advantage to the children’s employments at 
home and in the Kindergarten.” It will be seen that Miss 
Heerwart, in indicating these additions, adheres closely to 
the old lines. She offers to the children, as in all the 
Kindergarten occupations, mere material with which they 
can construct or shape designs, or, as with soap-Dubbles, 
have their sense of beauty and their curiosity excited by a 
natural phenomenon. When it is desired to enlarge the 
boundaries of Kindergarten occupations, the principle 
underlying them should always be kept in mind, and it 
will afford a ready answer to those who want to introduce, 
as they think, more useful work, sewing and knitting, cook- 
ing and washing, &c. The former are monotonous and 
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uninteresting to the highest degree, and offer no exercise 
of the child’s own fancy ; the latter cannot be left to 
children at all, and though they very often take immense 
pleasure in watching the work of their elders, and may 
with advantage be allowed to do so, this is not educational, 
as the work of their own hands would be. 

Once more, what distinguishes Froebel’s occupations 
from all others is that they require and therefore train 
individual action and taste ; there is work for one and for 
all ; no mere looking-on or simple imitation of the teacher, 
as in cooking or washing, &c. ; no monotony, as in sewing 
or knitting. They are distinguished again by this — that 
they require a delicacy of perception and touch that no 
household operations such as could possibly be trusted to 
childish hands would develop. Above all, as I have again 
and again pointed out, they require accuracy, that invalu- 
able quality for all the work of life, whether moral or 
intellectual. These qualities are more or less exercised in 
the ordinary occupations of life, and are necessary to 
their due performance, but Froebel’s occupations directly 
train and form them into habits. The child who has 
learned to read or write has exercised his power of obser- 
vation and of accurate manipulation far beyond one who 
has merely learned domestic work ; but the child trained 
in a Kindergarten to the true use of Eroebel’s gifts «.n<i 
occupations will have exercised eye and hand and power 
of observation and discrimination in a far higher degree 
than by reading or writing. Again, then, I repeat, it 
matters little in itself what a child of seven years old can 
do, whether he can mould an apple or cook one ; but it 
matters indefinitely that his work should have given him 
the fullest use of all his faculties, compatible with his age 
and strength. 

I have dwelt at some length on these points, while 
leaving aside practical details, because the very principle 
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of Froebel’s occupations is attacked when it is allowed to 
seem indifferent whether the child works for the sake of 
the work only or for the sake of the discipline given by the 
work ; whether he merely follows a track, or whether his 
own thoughts and fancy are stimulated to action, and his 
hands trained to give them expression. And the mother, 
who is also the teacher, has to ponder this question 
closely, because it is according to her apprehension of it 
that she will choose among all the occupations which are 
most fitted for the circumstances of her own children. She 
must be certain in her own mind of the result she wishes 
to produce, and must select the means accordingly. She 
may be sure of this — that with a foundation of good 
mental habits and manual dexterity, any man or woman 
will quickly master ordinary work of whatever kind, and 
be fit to learn some higher kind of special work ; but when 
the hour for actual labour has come, there is no leisure for 
the acquisition of such habits, or for the discipline which 
forms them, and for which the budding season of all the 
faculties is the appropriate time. 
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CHAPTER VlL 

ACTIVE PHYSICAL TRAINING — GAMES. 

The physical care of children embraces the whole subject 
of health, the proper conditions of the bodily organs 
generally, and the mode of life fitted to maintain that 
condition ; and this requires, as already shown, due know- 
ledge and preparation on the part of the mother. Physical 
training, regarded educationally, has narrower limits, and 
relates rather to the growth and development of the bodily- 
powers, supposing the conditions of health to exist already. 
Of physical care we are seldom, in England, altogether 
neglectful except among the poorest. Any tolerably 
managed nursery fulfils its requirements; hut of the 
exercise of the limbs and of the body generally, beyond 
what is actually essential for health, far too little is 
thought. Children with their high animal spirits delight 
in active movement, which is in itself conducive to health ; 
hut it is not training, because not being under regulation ; 
in other words, being without method, it tends to no 
definite purpose. It is this method which the Kinder- 
garten supplies. Its exercises and games, though based 
on natural play, stand in this respect in contrast with it, 
for each game has a distinct object, and while allowing 
free scope to the high spirits and merriment of the children, 
it provides methodical exercise of the limbs, and, at the 
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same time, no small discipline of the various moral and 
intellectual faculties. Before we come to the games, how- 
ever, we must speak of the simple exercises, the infant 
gymnastics, by means of which the limbs are made supple 
as well as strong, till gradually the child acquires thorough 
command over its movements, and learns to adjust them, 
so as unconsciously to expend just the force necessary and 
no more for a given object. 

These exercises begin long before Kindergarten age, and 
are part of that earliest training on which Eroebel lays so 
much stress. Many of the songs of the Mutter wnd Kose- 
Lieder are intended to accompany such simple movements 
of the limbs, and especially of the hands and fingers. 
Later exercises, when the child can walk, involve freer and 
more general movements, and bring the whole frame into 
activity. Any person who would undertake to train chil- 
dren in this manner should herself have had some training 
in Ling’s system, for instance, or should, at least, study 
some of Dr. Both’s admirable papers upon the subject.* 
With young children there must be no effort, no feats of 
strength or agility; indeed, the one great advantage of 
trained movements over free play of a very active kind is 
that while the whole frame is brought systematically into 
exercise, there is no fear of over- violent action or excite- 
ment of heart or lungs. There is another advantage in 
the training, that it not only makes the limbs free and 
supple in their action, but gives the quick and ready use 
of them at co mman d. Moreover, the movements being 
made to order and to music, the element of precision, 
which is so valued in all Kindergarten work, is introduced 

* Practically, -what 1b needed for the children may be learned in any good 
Kindergarten, but the teacher should know the meaning of the method, if 
she would avoid mistakes. Such exorcises in the Kindergarten bear the 
name of Gymnastics, but much that would generally be included under that 
name is necessarily left out from these baby exercises. 
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into the physical training, and must be reckoned among 
the advantages derived from this method of combined 
exercise. 

One of the difficulties which will have to be encountered 
in applying the method at home to the children of a 
single family, will be that of making children of different 
ages move well together, and take pleasure in doing so, for 
we must remember that the children’s pleasure in what 
they are doing is an essential part of Kindergarten educa- 
tion. If once the teacher allows the children to grow dull 
and weary over the gymnastics, she might almost as well 
give them a lesson of grammar, because when the spon- 
taneous effort ceases there is no mental growth. The 
little child, as I have said before, has no power of self- 
control to work against inclination ; self-exertion ceases 
when no desire is to be gratified, and all becomes forced 
and mechanical. Hence the principle applied in all very 
early education, of making teaching amusing ; not because 
it is wrong to impose a lesson like any other act of 
obedience, but because it is useless ; you cannot take the 
child’s mind with you, and he cannot force it to go with 
you. 

Besides exercising the limbs, there is much to be done in 
mere play towards giving accuracy of sight and hearing. 
The gymnastic movements being made by all the children 
simultaneously, and at the word of command, the sense of 
time is naturally trained ; then music comes in, adding the 
sense of rhythm, as the children move to some stirring 
tune and join in the song that accompanies their march. 
Whatever the child is occupied with gives more or less 
training to both eye and hand, since whatever makes the 
latter dexterous generally requires also accuracy of eigh t. 
We see it in all games of dexterity, from the child’s first 
play with a ball to the highest skill at tennis or billiards. 
In other ways also children can be amused while exercising 
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their various powers, and many things come in this way 
within the scope of good physical training, which ordinary 
education neglects. For instance, children can be 
encouraged to estimate roughly weights and distances, 
and then to verify their estimate — weighing certain objects 
in their hands, and then one against another, and after- 
wards enjoying the delight of seeing their guesses tested 
by the teacher s use of a pair of scales. Looking at a heap 
of their little bricks, they can guess the number, then 
count them. Again, each child in a group may be asked 
to say in how many steps he thinks he could reach the end 
of the room, or go round the table, and then all try in 
turn who has guessed right. So also with the touch ; 
many experiments can be made in comparing the texture 
of different materials, or the leaves of different plants; 
the hair or the fur of various animals, or the feathers of 
different birds. The extraordinary sagacity of the blind 
in all such matters shows what can be done by cultivation 
of the sense of touch, and, though theirs is an extreme 
instance, and depends on the exclusive training of one 
sense, isolated from other impressions, it points out to us 
how much we lose by the ordinary neglect of any training 
at all. Owing to this neglect, much time is wasted during 
the early apprenticeship to any art or trade, in the 
laborious process of acquiring mere manual dexterity, or 
delicacy of sight and touch. The pupil, on first entering 
a drawing class, can scarcely hold a pencil, or perceive 
whether his strokes are correct or not. The child beginning 
pianoforte-playing cannot direct or control the movements 
of its fingers, and so on with the use of tools. It is not 
merely the special difficulties of any art that have to be 
overcome, but the general difficulty created by the want of 
training of both hand and senses. Nor is the want felt only 
in the region of such things as we have mentioned above. 
It is well to remember that much of the practical succes 
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gained by one man over another, as a naturalist, or a 
scientific experimentalist, or an operator, is due to that 
delicacy of sight and touch which may be cultivated by 
the simplest means at an age when the attempt to instil 
book-knowledge is a weariness and a delusion. 

Having spoken of various exercises as parts of physical 
training, we come now to the consideration of play itself, 
which not only furnishes the largest amount of bodily 
exercise, but is the natural life of children, in which they 
spontaneously develop their powers of body and mind at 
one and the same time. By adapting this form of spon- 
taneous activity to our educational purposes, we convert 
it from mere amusement to a valuable discipline, quite 
unconsciously to the child, who is simply enjoying the 
gratification of a natural propensity. Froebel had the 
highest value for play, not merely for its healthy effects, 
but for the sake of the mental activity it draws out. The 
child reveals character in his play — strength or feebleness, 
purpose or listlessness, tenacity or caprice, dulness or 
imagination — and thus many precious clues are afforded 
to us; to guide us in our efforts towards his further 
development. Indeed, Froebel himself said that he took 
his whole system from the play of children. It was by 
watching it that he discovered the natural bent of their 
faculties, the spontaneous direction of their own activity. 
Therefore it is, as we said before, that no part of Kinder- 
garten instruction can be allowed to assume the appearance 
of a lesson performed against inclination, since the leading 
principle of the method adopted is to forster and continue 
the natural development, only making it educational by 
giving it a distinct purpose and direction. It was in their 
play that Froebel saw the pleasure that children take in 
observing and transforming to their own purposes the 
objects around them. It was in their play that he realised 
their natural activity of mind as well as body ; in their 
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play, again, that he found what a large part imagination 
has in this enjoyment ; how naturally they turn from the 
actual to a fancied scene, and how they make the actual 
take part in the ideal representation. Lastly, in play he 
saw the earliest development of the purely social instinct, 
apart from either affection or a sense of dependence, the 
simple pleasure of companionship, involving mutual give 
and take, common effort towards common objects. Play 
is, in short, a manifestation of the child’s whole nature. 
In the words of Froebel: “It is the highest stage of 
childish development, that is, of human development at 
that period ; for it is the outer representation of the inner 
life ; the representation of the inner life urged by the 
desires and necessities of that life itself.” Mr. Payne 
entered fully into Froebel’s view of play when he said ■ 
“ Through play the child comes to know the external 
world, the physical qualities of the objects which surround 
him, their motions, actions, and reactions upon each 
other, and the relations of these phenomena to himself, a 
knowledge which forms the basis of that which will be his 
permanent stock for life. Through play, involving associa- 
tions and combined action, he begins to recognise moral 
relations, to feel that he cannot live for himself alone, 
that he is a member of a community, whose rights he 
must acknowledge if his own are to be acknowledged. In 
and through play, moreover, he leams to contrive means 
for securing his ends, to invent, construct, discover, investi- 
gate, by imagination to bring the remotesnear; and, 
further, to translate the language of factiNinto the 
language of words, to learn the conventionalities of his 
mother tongue ” ; and we may be sure that the child who 
throws him self most entirely and with the most spirit into 
the life of play, will, hereafter, on the stage of real life, be 
capable of doing the best work. To quote Froebel again : 
u A child,” he says, “ who plays intelligently, quiet and 
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self-occupied, enduring and persevering to the point of 
bodily fatigue, will doubtless be an intelligent, persevering 
man, forwarding with devotion the good of others and bis 
own. Where can we see a more beautiful manifestation of 
childish life than the child at play ? — the child utterly 
absorbed in its play ? ” 

Any one acquainted with the practical life of the Kin- 
dergarten will see at once how the knowledge of children, 
thus acquired by watching the spontaneous activity of 
play, is brought to bear on every part of the system. We 
have seen it in the intellectual training, which, instead of 
giving dry instructions, draws out the faculties the children 
most delight to exercise. We shall find it later on, when 
we consider the moral training ; and we may see it now 
in the combined mental and physical exercise of the games, 
which reproduce the qualities of natural, unrestrained 
play, adding to them only a more organized form. Some 
people have thought that by the institution of distinct 
games, with their necessary regulations, the free play of 
childish activity was curtailed, and thus that Froebel 
acted, in some measure, against his own principles. But 
this is not so, because the regulations of a game are little 
more than a sort of framework, which helps the children, 
and enables them to play more easily together, and to have 
the assistance they always delight in, of music. The way 
in which the child learns the rules, conforms to them, 
helps or hinders others, puts more or less of his own into 
his allotted part — all these are sure indications of c har acter 
and capacity as any given in independent play ; just as 
with schoolboys the rules of cricket or football tend in 
some ways to bring out their peculiarities of temper and 
disposition, more than if they wandered about seeking 
their own amusement independently. After all, these 
organized games can but oceupy a small portion of time, 
since only a few hours daily are spent in the Kindergarten, 
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and the greater part of the day little children will play as 
they like ; but we generally find that they put themselves 
under some rule, if none is laid down for them, and that 
the leadership of an older person is almost always highly 
prized. 

Madame von Marenholtz insists strongly upon this 
point, that what some call the over-regulation of children’s 
play in the Kindergarten is only the help they call for to 
make their own enjoyment complete. “In order,” she 
says, “ that a child should find full satisfaction in play, it 
must in itself answer its purpose, and this purpose is the 
physical and mental development of the child. If play, 
Le. the earliest childish activity, is given up to chance, it 
obtains this purpose imperfectly ; guidance is necessary, 
and, to a certain degree, every mother and teacher gives 
the guidance when, as is almost always the case, the child 
desires it. * Play with me ’ is the cry of every child that 
has no playmates. For a time it can play alone, and 
amuse itself with dolls and fancies, but not for long. Then 
it comes with its ceaseless questionings to its elders.” In 
fact, the child needs companionship and help, and gladly 
exchanges for them its independent amusement. 

In ordinary school life, play is the complete interruption 
of instruction. It is the alternative bodily exercise to 
relieve the tedium or fatigue of mental exercise. But in 
the Kindergarten, just as manual work is never done for 
the sake of the work only, but with an educational 
purpose, so with play ; it is not intended to afford merely 
a vent for animal spirits, but is made to conduce to a 
further end. The play, like the work, is essential as an 
instrument of mental development. It would be difficult, 
and perhaps not very useful, to describe the Kindergarten 
games. A great number of them will be found in the 
books already mentioned, and it is quite essential that any 
who would teach them and play with the children should, 

8 
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at least, have frequently seen them played. Altogether 
they are, for the reasons already given, less likely to be 
successful in a single family circle than any of the seden- 
tary occupations. The mother will have to alter and 
select, and therefore it is all the more necessary that she 
should master the principle on which the normal games 
have been constructed. This principle is, as already 
pointed out, based on the general character of the 
impromptu games of children, so soon as they are old 
enough to invent one. We find in them, as a rule, besides 
the exercise of bodily activity, a considerable exercise of 
fancy and of energy, directed to a given purpose. There 
is always something to be accomplished, and almost 
always an element of imagination in the game. Little 
children generally play at being something that they are 
not — grown-up people, soldiers, horses, &c. ; and they 
bring into their game all they have observed and all they 
imagine to belong to the characters or situations they have 
chosen. In accordance with this childish tendency to 
imaginative action, the Kindergarten game is simply an 
incident dramatized. Some incident of country life, such 
as sowing or reaping in the fields, or of the life of well- 
known animals, such as the pigeons flying in and out of 
their house, the poultry coming to be fed, are taken as the 
subjects, and described in verse. Then all the movements 
and changes that belong to the incident are imitated while 
singing the appropriate words, the music giving the rhythm 
of the combined action. Here the children find scope for 
their delight in acting imaginary scenes; and simul- 
taneously with healthy exercise, developing activity and 
suppleness of limb, the sense of order is cultivated through 
the regularity of the concerted movements, and the ear for 
time and rhythm by the verses and music that accompany 
them. The child’s fancy is healthily fed by images from 
outer life, and his curiosity by new glimpses of knowledge 
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from the world around him ; and, lastly, much is done to 
cultivate that general pleasure in companionship which 
insensibly leads to sympathy, to forbearance with the 
peculiarities of others ; in a word, to that good-humoured 
give-and-take which is so essential through Ufa. 

We have already spoke of gardening and of the care of 
animals as occupations much favoured in the Kindergarten, 
for their tendency to cultivate the intelligence of children, 
but they are also very valuable as bodily exercise. Here, 
again, we find that, while children have doubtless much 
pleasure in wild free romping and running about, they 
often have still greater pleasure when the exercise they 
take has a definite purpose — something within their reach, 
and in which they can enjoy the triumph of success. A 
garden of their own offers them this delight in full 
measure ; but in order to make it successful, or to derive 
from it any educational advantage, they must be somewhat 
under regulation. We have all seen children plant cut 
flowers, or pull up the seed put in yesterday to see if it is 
beginning to grow ; and the disappointment that naturally 
ensues is not likely to increase their love of a garden. 
But if they are led to inquire which is the right way to 
set about the work; if, by seeing the difference of results 
between the right way and their own, they are stimulated 
to find out why they are so different, a new emulation is 
awakened, and they will work zealously to obtain the good 
results themselves. Hence follows much healthy exercise 
in the way of digging and hoeing, and much carefulness in 
pulling up weeds, and keeping the edges of the beds 
straight, not to mention a vast deal of curiosity, no less 
healthy, about times and seasons, the changes of weather 
and temperature, and perhaps about the nature of the 
plants to be grown, and the peculiarities which distinguish 
them from other plants. All the child’s powers are kept 
active by garden work, and he is at the same time putting^ 
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forth his own strength, and imbibing mental food from all 
his surroundings. 

The care of animals offers many of the same advantages, 
with this important addition, of drawing out kind feeling, 
compassion for the weak, and a sense of responsibility in 
the child for the creatures dependent on his care. This is 
moral discipline of the most valuable kind, especially in 
home life, where the child is so habitually surrounded 
with loving care himself, that he is apt to forget that 
others can be in want of it, or that they may have a claim 
upon him . The care of animals may also create a taste 
for natural history. All that concerns them becomes 
interesting to the child, and he will spare no pains to 
gratify his curiosity ; or, if the gratification is beyond his 
unaided reach, his questions will multiply, and, the 
mother, in answering them, may rejoice in this earliest 
shoot of the tree of knowledge, whence may spring up a 
future growth to enrich and delight his whole after life. 
No doubt this result may also follow from the random 
investigations of childhood. Froebel himself is a remark- 
able instance of how the love of nature and interest in her 
processes may spring up in the uneducated mind ; but for 
one child who will reach any valuable knowledge if left to 
himself, twenty may be led to love and seek it by early 
guidance, who would never have found it without; 
guidance which shall nourish, with proper food, their first 
instinctive sympathy with living things around them, and, 
by partial lifting here and there of some corner of the 
mysterious veil that surrounds their life, convert their 
uncomprehending wonder into loving admiration. 

The interest created by gardening and the care of 
animals is kept up by many of the Kindergarten games, 
which relate, as I have said, to incidents of country life. 
The children make believe to perform the various opera- 
tions of the gardener or farm-labourer, or themselves 
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represent the animals of which they are telling the story. 
The songs that accompany their games afford a pleasant 
exercise for the memory. They are not learned, as a dull 
lesson, book in hand, but by repeating the words after the 
teacher and the other children, with all the stirring 
accompaniment of action and singing, till they become 
graven on the memory, bound up with pleasant associa- 
tions. It is one of the accusations against the Kinder- 
garten, that it neglects the cultivation of memory; but 
what is neglected is only the artificial method of the school, 
while the natural method is continually followed. The 
greater part of what children and the uneducated classes 
generally learn to remember is what they have continually 
before their eyes, what they deal with in daily life, and, 
therefore, constantly need to remember. In the same 
manner the Kindergarten exercises cultivate memory 
extensively. The same forms and names are made 
familiar by daily use ; the same operations are repeated ; 
no new things are introduced without an evident link with 
what has gone before, and thus, though nothing is learned 
by rote, the appeal to memory is incessant. When the 
value of words and symbols comes to be understood, they 
also will be retained by the memory, thus carefully trained 
among other things. 
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CHAPTER Yin. 

ORAL TEACHING. 

In the previous chapters I have briefly surveyed the 
various practical means of instruction offered by the 
Kin dergarten methods, and it is time now to consider that 
which is equally necessary to them all, i.e. the art of oral 
teaching ; and it is specially important to dwell upon it 
for our particular purpose, as it is an art rarely studied by 
any but trained teachers. Yet it is, to some extent, indis- 
pensable for all who undertake the education of young 
children. Oral teaching is now so largely used in schools, 
that it is, no doubt, far better understood than it was a 
few years ago, and all professed teachers know that they 
must practise it. But just as speaking to a school-class 
differs from a professor’s lecture, so does oral teaching in a 
Kindergarten differ from that of a school, and the dif- 
ference is certainly not on the side of greater facility. 
The class-teacher in a school approximates in so far to the 
professor that he has a given subject for his lesson, which 
may be dwelt upon at some length, and can appeal in 
some degree, however small, to previous knowledge on the 
part of his hearers. The Kindergarten teacher, on the 
other hand, has to awaken interest in infant minds at 
almost the earliest dawn of intelligence. She has to give, 
so to speak, the power of understanding, together with the 
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matter to be understood. Her words must be few and 
simple, and bear immediately upon visible objects ; yet 
she must not be dry or tedious, lest the child should 
remain uninterested, in which case his mind gives no 
response, and curiosity, which should be the spur to urge 
him on, will remain dormant or wander to more attractive 
matter. Books are of no avail, except for previous study, 
for they are not written for such an audience as she has to 
address. Even the illustrations given in some of the best 
books may refer to things foreign to the child’s experience, 
and are therefore useless. All readers of Kindergarten 
literature will remember how often, in the German books, 
facts and scenes are referred to in some of the songs and 
games which are unknown to English children, and there- 
fore unintelligible to them. This is, indeed, one of the 
great difficulties we have had to contend with in importing 
a foreign system, and having had for so long to depend on 
foreign help. But these very difficulties point to certain 
advantages which an intelligent mother will have over any 
teacher, because there can be nothing unfamiliar in her 
teaching ; she knows every element that goes to make up 
her children’s life. Their associations are of her own 
making, and she can therefore never be at a loss as to 
what she may appeal to in their understanding and 
feelings. 

On the other hand, there are few things in which the 
trained teacher has such an advantage as compared with 
the untrained as in this art and method of oral instruction; 
and accordingly, in the course of careful preparation we 
have supposed the young mother to go through, in order 
to fit herself for her duties, there are few subjects to which 
she should give more anxious attention. Every portion of 
the Kindergarten method requires oral teaching. We find 
there no lessons to be learned by heart, no spelling of 
words, no arithmetical tables. It is directly through the 
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teacher's exposition of the objects placed in the children's 
hands, and the stimulus thus afforded to their mental 
activity, that mere toys become instruments of intellectual 
discipline. For although, in the actual use of Froebel’s 
gifts, the teacher’s art of speaking seems to be less re- 
quired, yet even here all the animation of the class will 
depend upon the manner in which the subject is presented. 
We have had melancholy experience, in all countries where 
it has been introduced, of the failure of much Kinder- 
garten teaching, and the cause of the merely mechanical 
work, which too generally prevails, must be sought in the 
deadness of the teacher’s manner, as much aB in the 
neglect of principles. The Kindergarten method, which 
teaches no reading or writing, makes, as we have seen, the 
dependence on oral instruction complete. And the fact 
that it aims at keeping the children’s own minds con- 
tinually active, makes the mental activity and readiness of 
the teacher still more indispensable. 

When using the gifts for certain definite lessons of form 
and number, etc., the right name for each new object 
should be taught. By daily repetition it becomes familiar, 
and is thence a means of further instruction ; but when 
the direct lesson is over, no new or unfamiliar terms should 
be introduced into the talk about the objects used or the 
forms produced ; as, for instance, in constructing tables, 
steps, towers, etc., with the cubes and bricks. We should 
always employ the language which is most intelligible and 
most interesting to our little hearers. The object-lesson, 
as commonly given, falls too easily into a lecture, and the 
audience is soon considered in the aggregate only. This 
is always the danger with large classes when objects can 
only be presented by the teacher, not given into the 
children’s hands ; but in a Kindergarten lesson each 
child must be actively occupied with whatever the 
teacher is speaking of, and she must enlarge upon it 
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only as far as she can carry their interest folly with 
her. 

There can be much pleasant talk of this kind between 
mother and child, long before even the Kindergarten age. 
Everything the child wants to know about, that attracts, 
or to which we desire to draw its attention, gives occasion 
for the talk. It must not be dry or short, as if we were 
not interested ; it must not be sententious, as if we would 
rather teach than play ; it should be the ready sympathetic 
response to the child’s want, while leading it unconsciously 
forward to a further stage, when new wants will be felt. 

The Mutter und Kose-Lieder mostly belong to this period, 
and will help the young mother in this earliest phase of 
continual but informal mental development.* Such talk 
as we have described is the natural precursor of the direct 
oral teaching, which branches out so widely, and in the 
Kindergarten has two distinct departments, that of in- 
struction about visible objects, the phenomena of the 
external world, and that of story-telling. We will begin 
with the former. 

A certain knowledge of the elements of physical science Science, 
is always held to be necessary for Kindergarten teachers, 
and it is to be used mainly for the purpose of this informal 
instruction given in aid of the child’s own striving to take 
possession, as it were, of the world he sees, which is at 
once the quickening impulse to all his faculties, and the 
source of delight in their exercise. A methodical lesson 
given to a school-class on physics and botany would be 
easier, in many respects, than this ready talking to 
children upon the subjects that excite their own fancy at 
the moment* Yet there is method also in the Kindergarten 
teaching. It must not be desultory; the different points 
should be well linked together, as the skilful teacher knows 

* Reference has already been nude to English translations from this 
book ; see chap it., p. 66 
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how to link them, so that the questions and answers of to- 
day gha.il lead to the questions and answers she wishes to 
bring out to-morrow. The great difference between this 
and the school-lesson, and that which makes it more diffi- 
cult, is that, in the latter case, she can command the 
pupils’ attention, even should their interest not be at once 
awakened, whereas with infants, their intelligence can only 
be aroused when their interest is already excited. The 
very words she uses have to be explained, or rather to be 
illustrated, as far as possible, by familiar objects. No- 
where is the power of clear and familiar exposition more 
peculiarly needed than in all that relates to that knowledge 
of the external world, which is so valuable, not only for its 
own sake, but because it deals with the things which most 
naturally awaken childish interest and curiosity, and 
offers, therefore, all the conditions we require to aid us in 
developing childish intelligence. 

The educator, in dealing with little children, must be 
prepared at all points to answer their eager questions, the 
why, the when, the where, that occupy the little busy brains 
so continually. They point out to us themselves the 
directions we should give to our own studies in order to 
help them. With the few and singular exceptions of 
children whose questionings go boldly out into spheres of 
thought many of their elders leave wholly untouched, 
childish curiosity is altogether roused by the phenomena 
of the external world, and it is a standing reproof to us for 
the onesided culture which has so long prevailed, and has 
left a great majority of persons, even in these days of 
scientific triumphs, ignorant of the first elements of 
science. Nature prompts children to a more rational 
course, and Froebel eagerly seized the indication. Hence 
the stress we see laid on acquaintance with physical science 
in the training of Kin dergarten teachers. Many persons 
are inclined to cavil at it, and ask, with a sneer, Where 
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can be the need of science for the teaching of babies ? In 
answer, we can only request them to attend a good Kinder- 
garten, and judge for themselves; or, ,if the novelty of 
that repels them, let them go back to some books of an 
earlier generation, and read Miss Edgeworth’s Harry ancl 
Lucy . That offers the best example I can remember of the 
interest and delight which children can be led to find in 
the elements of physical science, though it must be borne 
in mind that it is intended for children far beyond the 
Kindergarten age, and therefore deals with many subjects 
quite unfitted for younger pupils. In truth, however, tho 
objections to the scientific portion of the Kindergarten 
teacher’s training, as a needless exaction, only prove that 
the objectors have lagged behind modern progress in 
education, since all that it requires is the mere grounding 
in the elements of science which every person claiming to 
be educated should, in these days, blush to be without. 
Not deep anywhere , but accurate everywhere , is the principle 
to be observed in laying this general foundation, and all 
that the teacher has to add to her knowledge is the art of 
imparting it. 

It is evident that there can be no formal lessons upon 
scientific subjects in a Kindergarten class. The instruc- 
tion must be given incidentally and conversationally as 
the occasions arise, and yet it must be real information, 
not only correct as far as it goes, but leading the child 
onwards; and it must be well expressed, for we must 
remember that the teacher’s speaking is the child’s lesson 
in language as well as in the subject on hand. No grammar 
is taught in the Kindergarten, but the teacher should ever 
aim at making the habit of correct speaking, the language 
of cultivated persons, become unconsciously part of the 
child’s daily life. Botany is one of the favourite subjects 
by means of which Proebel sought to develop the intelli- 
gence of children, but we must not imagine this to mean 
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any scientific nomenclature, any dry formulas of classifica- 
tion committed to memory. The world of children is too 
restricted for them to care to what species or family a 
flower belongs, for they have never realised the need of 
ascribing to it a special place, and our teaching must, at 
first, deal only with what they want to know, remembering 
that it is ours to extend the wants that will crave satis- 
faction. On the other hand, the structure of plants is full 
of interest to children. They have continually before them 
the stalks, and the seed-pod, and the bright-coloured 
blossoms ; and the relation of these to each other, to the 
earth out of which they spring, to the birds and insects 
which feed upon them, can be made to excite their curiosity 
to a continually progressive extent. Then comes the com- 
parison between one plant and another, of the similar parts 
in plants of different sizes and growth, such as the slender 
stalks of the garden flowers with the trunks of stately trees 
in the wood, etc. The field of interest is almost boundless, 
even within the limits of childish apprehension, and, as 
with all other glimpses into the world of nature, the fur- 
ther we advance, the wider does the horizon grow, and the 
more exciting to intelligent curiosity. In proportion as 
children learn something of the true nature and relations 
of the natural objects which attract their attention, their 
desire to know more is quickened. It “ grows with what it 
feeds on,” and the habit of observation is confirmed. It 
matters little with what subject we begin, botany or 
any other, it is sure to lead on to something else. 
The many questions children ask about the appearances 
of the earth, the seasons, the weather, etc., lead to 
the elements of physics ; and the teacher needs to 
have a firm grasp of the knowledge she has acquired, 
to enable her to put the information she has to give 
in the clearest form; to meet readily the children’s 
present wants, and, while stimulating their curiosity, to 
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lay a sound foundation for the larger acquisitions of the 
future. 

Few subjects are more wearisome to children than 
geography as commonly taught, giving the configurations 
of countries and their political boundaries ; but few 
subjects are capable of being made so interesting to them 
even at the Kindergarten age, as certain facts of physical 
geography, which can be objectively taught and illustrated 
in an amusing manner. It is a delight to them to con- 
struct a mountain in the garden, or even with sand or clay 
upon the table, and on the sides of the mountains to score 
the deep ravines leading to broader valleys below- Then 
it is seen how easily the water made to represent rain will 
roll down the steep sides and form rivers, and how the 
ridge of the mountain becomes a watershed between two 
districts, and how the rivers flow into the sea* All the 
different forms taken by the sea- coast, bays, headlands, 
estuaries, and the connection between seas and lands by 
strait and isthmus, can be exhibited, and islands formed 
in the mimic sea, round which ships may be fancied or 
boldly represented as sailing. It is evident how much of 
this may be taught as illustrations of some story of adven- 
ture, and with what interest the little hearers will take in 
the heroes of the story, who have perhaps landed from 
their boat upon the shore, and found their progress hin- 
dered by a river they could not cross, till they ascended 
the stream, and foufid it narrower as they went higher up 
the valley, &c. 

The same sort of narrative may serve as a thread 
for the successive lessons about animals, beginning 
with accurate information about some that are familiar 
to the children, and proceeding to point out the resem- 
blances of different groups, and their differences as 
regards size, colour, habits of living, &c., going on 
naturally to the different countries they inhabit, and 
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the consequent differences of climate, food, and 
so on. 

That incomparable book, the Swiss Family Robinson, 
which all children old enough to read it delight in, will 
furnish many a useful hint to those who wish to interest 
still younger hearers. Miss Buckley’s books, which, we 
may hope, will inspire another generation with the love of 
science, will also prove a valuable study to teachers of 
little children. Indeed, hints and suggestions may be 
abundantly found in the course of ordinary reading, and a 
note-book, kept at hand for the purpose, will enable the 
mother to make the most of all such opportunities. What 
has been said or done in the course of the day’s lesson 
should lead naturally to that of the morrow, and some 
work of preparation to ensure this will be necessary to all 
but the most experienced teacher. I must again remind 
the reader that this kind of oral teaching is far from easy ; 
but, besides that the mother will hardly grudge trouble to 
enable herself to perform effectually the task she has 
undertaken, there is comfort in reflecting that labour is 
seldom less wasted than in acquiring the art of lucid and 
fluent expression, together with clear exposition of any 
subject we have to speak about. The indispensable requi- 
sites are clearness of thought and firm grasp of the subject, 
great or small, that we have to set forth. Beadiness of 
illustration, which is also so essential, is more difficult to 
acquire, because depending in great measure on the lively 
fancy and ready memory, which are natural gifts, not at 
the command of all ; but much may be done by careful 
and ever watchful attention to the matter, and habit will 
give the power of doing the work usefully and thoroughly, 
though it may want the charm which belongs only to the 
gifted few. 

Finally, we must ever bear in mind that the alphabet of 
physical science gi r en in the Kindergarten is not intended 
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for the sake of knowledge alone, but to draw the children 
closer to nature and to God. In one sense it is more 
important that the mother should feel the glories of 
creation than that she should be skilled in unfolding them 
Froebel reverenced nature as the manifestation of God’s 
thought and God’s will — a manifestation which our senses 
are specially adapted to recognise, and our intelligence to 
apprehend. Union with nature and with God, through 
knowledge of and obedience to His whole law, physical, 
moral, and intellectual, is, in Froebel’s view, the great 
purpose of human existence, and the child’s instinctive 
desire to see and know all he can of the world about him 
is the indication that his nature is awakening to follow its 
true bent. In this view, physical science, which daily 
openB up more and more of the mysteries of nature, and 
reveals the grandeur of order and law lying beneath all 
visible manifestations, is a sphere of knowledge to which it 
would be our duty to introduce children, even if they had 
no natural inclination towards it. It is with nature, our 
great pathway up to God, that Proebel wishes to form 
strong and early associations of pleasure in the child’s 
mind as the source of religious impressions, of reverence, 
love, and the natural sense of obedience felt to be due 
when the consciousness of weakness and dependence is 
awakened in the presence of a power passing all com- 
prehension. And, once more, for this purpose the study 
most necessary is that most neglected in ordinary educa- 
tion — the study of the world we live in, of the laws we 
work by and are subject to in our every action. It is 
fortunate that a study so important on moral grounds 
should also afford the most frequent opportunities and the 
most direct means of cultivating the observing and reason- 
ing faculty, the groundwork of all intellectual discipline ; 
and most fortunate, also, that it is the direction in which 
we can most easily awaken the curiosity and interest of 
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children, and feed the desire to know something more, which 
good teaching should continually inspire, and which is the 
root of all subsequent spirit of inquiry and love of know- 
ledge. 

The old objection often crops up again here, that if chil- 
dren are naturally so much interested in external objects, 
we may safely leave them to nature ; and we must repeat 
the old answer, that the childish faculty tends in a given, 
direction, but that it requires guidance to make it develop 
aright, and that guidance is education. Thus, with the 
instinctive love of nature in children, they flit from object 
to object just as they are attracted at the moment ; the 
beauty of colour in the sunrise and sunset, or in the varied 
hues of flowers, of musical sounds in the song of birds, 
may speak vaguely to their hearts and imaginations, but 
the impressions are transient, and may remain utterly 
barren for any real culture of either, or of the understand- 
ing. It must be remembered, also, that habit deadens all 
impressions which are not kept vivid by attention being 
fixed on them, and the delight and wonder of the first per- 
ceptions soon fade away into indifference when the objects 
that excited them become familiar. It is the part of a 
good teacher to give permanence to the impressions by 
opening up new sources of interest and pleasure in each 
object, by leading the child to observe, to compare, to learn 
something new about it and its relations to other objects, 
and thereby making his instinctive tendencies the means 
of moral and intellectual training. Nature places the 
instrument in our hands ; it is for us to make use of it. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the mode of intro- 
ducing little children to natural science, because this 
introduction belongs to the peculiarities of Froebel’s 
system, and because it is one of the points on which the 
mother who proposes to teach will probably need most 
preparation. We will turn now to the art of telling stories, 
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a very important one to the Kindergarten teacher. Every- 
one who knows anything of children knows the fascination 
that stories have for them, and has probably tried to gratify 
this desire, whether with an educational purpose or not. 
How to make story-telling educational is a further question. 
How to make the stories give information, yet leave their 
amusing character untouched ; how to convey the moral 
impression we wish to stamp on the childish mind without 
any semblance of moralising — this is the art of story- 
telling in the Kindergarten. I would recommend to my 
readers a lecture given by Miss Buckland, on “ The Value 
of Stories in the Kindergarten/* and since published,* 
which will be found full of suggestive matter. Miss 
Lyschinska has also some good observations on the method 
and scope of narrative as a means of instruction, in her 
Principles of the Kindergarten , chapters ii. and iii. I much 
regret that I cannot likewise refer to an admirable paper 
by Madame de Portugall, on “ The Art of Telling Stories/* 
which was translated and given as a lecture at the Froebel 
Society’s Meeting in May 1881 ; but it is, unfortunately, 
not published. Those who heard it will not fail to 
remember how, with her deep love of children and her 
inborn gift of teaching, she seemed to seize every point by 
which their interest and sympathy might be kindled and 
swayed, so as to form the associations that will most surely 
affect the growth of intelligence and character. Madame 
de Portugall earnestly deprecates the ostensibly moral 
purpose in a story. “It must be understood,” she says, 
“ that the facts of the narrative should in themselves suffice 
to exert a moral influence, and that there is no need of 
that sententious prose, or few lines of bad poetry, very 
improperly decorated with the title of moral , which are 
very often found at the end of stories for children. Let us 

* Kindergarten Essays* Sonnenschem. 

9 
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tell stories to our little pupils to widen the circle of their 
ideas, to teach them to love goodness, and, finally, to 
awaken and feed their imagination.” Again she says, 
“ Let us beware, during that earliest period, of making it 
our first object to convey information. "Whenever, in 
telling a story, we betray the intention of giving instruc- 
tion, we shall fail to captivate our little pupils ; we shall 
bore them, and the intellectual as well as moral results 
will suffer.” The following passage gives a valuable warn- 
ing : “ Let us never relate without knowing why we are 
relating ; without grasping the importance of the psycho- 
logical moment; without being clearly conscious of the 
intellectual and moral result which we wish to obtain. 
This clearness of insight as to ends and means is indis- 
pensable to all who undertake story-telling to children.” 
“ Next we may ask, What should be told to children ? 
Yes, what shall we tell them ? What shall be the talks we 
are going to have with them ? The answer is very plain. 
The talk should be to a child what a good book is to the 
adult. By reading we seek to extend our knowledge, to 
widen our intellectual horizon, and to feed our imagina- 
tion ; we must make these the purpose of our story-telling, 
the result we seek to obtain. But to obtain it, what 
should we talk about ? For we must not go beyond the 
intellectual level of early childhood ; our little ones must 
have no painful effort to make ; they must be able to seize 
at once the subject we put before them, to follow without 
difficulty the events of the story, to feel it all within their 
reach. In order to realise all these conditions, we must 
possess an intimate knowledge of childhood, its wants, its 
essential nature. Then only shall we be able to talk to 
children at their own level without falling into silliness and 
absurdity.” 

“But what children love above all are subjects taken 
from the life, the habits, the ways of animals. Few are so 
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delightful to them. To see how children identify them- 
selves with animated nature, one might suppose that a 
special tie existed between it and them. . . . They 

are never weary of the stories in the form of dialogues in 
which an intelligent teacher makes animals speak and 
act.” 

« 

We have seen in what manner children can be interested 
through conversational teaching in botany or physical 
geography, and we may now see how they may be kindled 
into interest in history. A. list of the kings of England is 
as uninteresting as a classification of plants or a dissected 
map of countries ; but let us bring forward some striking 
incident, and show how it happened, in what surroundings, 
geographical and historical ; let us speak of some act of 
courage or fidelity, or high enterprise, giving it “ a local 
habitation and a name,” and through the child’s heart we 
reach his understanding, and stamp our words on his 
memory. If we will talk of dull things in a dull way, we 
can only expect children to be as weary, and to profit as 
little as we should ourselves at a dull play. 

There is a great difference of opinion about fairy tales 
and fables for children, but I think that those who object 
to them forget that imagination is a natural faculty, very 
early developed in children, and which requires its proper 
food. The personation of characters, the representation of 
fictitious scenes, is spontaneously resorted to by them 
almost as soon as they are able to play and talk freely 
together ; indeed, a child alone will talk to its doll or its 
wooden horse as gravely as to its brother and sister. 
Taking this psychological fact into consideration, it is vain 
to talk of the possible mischief of misleading children by 
our introductions of imaginary beings, or by our endowing 
animals -with the gift of speech and the feelings of human 
creatures. They accept our creations with the same good 
faith with which they throw themselves into their own 

9 * 
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imaginative play, and a question of truth or falsehood does 
not come in, except when actual facts of daily life are under 
dis cussion. These should alwayB be faithfully presented. 
Though the child could not consciously realise the difference, 
he feels it, and will respect the same limit between the 
actual and the fictitious, if it is invariably adhered to by 
those around him; the truth of fact and the truth of 
poetry being thus shadowed forth in the instinctively 
imaginative mind. 

With regard to professed fiction, if the feelings expressed 
be true, that is enough, and often imaginative fiction affords 
us opportunities of touching the higher feelings, the poetic 
and heroic, better than a matter-of-fact narrative. I have 
already, in a former chapter, spoken of the use of story- 
telling in conveying moral and religious impressions to 
children. Our teaching on these great subjects cannot be 
formal. The time is not yet come for the “ line upon line, 
precept upon precept.” All we can do is to stir an emotion, 
to awaken a new thought that dimly tends towards the 
region which cannot yet be fully opened. But to this sub- 
ject we shall return subsequently. Suffice it here to say 
that, while the everyday life of children gives only a 
narrow canvas for our pictures, the real life of men and 
women is beyond their comprehension and sympathy ; and 
if we wish to touch some higher chord, to form the first 
links of some precious associations, we must carry f.hp™ 
with us to ideal fields — those vantage grounds of poetry 
into which the elves and the fairies are our earliest leaders. 



CHAPTER IX. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 

We have been hitherto occupied with the practical system 
devised by Froebel for the development of the intellectual 
and active faculties of children, and have dwelt lastly upon 
the oral instruction through which the system must in 
great measure be conducted. In the fourth chapter only, 
while considering the earliest phase of education, and 
incidentally in the last chapter, have we touched upon the 
moral and religious influence of the system ; yet this, as I 
have more than once pointed out, was never absent from 
Froebel's purpose, and the reason for postponing the con- 
sideration of it so late in my work is that, when we know 
something of the general method, we are better able to 
judge of its means of influence in a given direction. Moral 
training, which bears upon the whole conduct of life, neces- 
sarily gives its true meaning and aim to education, which 
is the preparation, through the development and cultivation 
of faculty, for the work of life. There can, therefore, be no 
real education without moral training ; and it should never 
be forgotten that this training will go on independently of 
us, if not with our aid, through the inevitable influence of 
the child's surroundings upon its habits and associations, 
and, in nine cases out of ten, making for evil, if we do not 
take care that it makes for good. 


Inseparable 
in Froebel's 
Method from 
Intellectual 
Training. 
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Moral training does not stand apart from the intellectual, 
but aets through it and with it, each deriving and giving 
strength the stricter and closer the union between them. 
Froebel drew no line of demarcation between the different 
portions of education. In his view they are different aspects 
of one whole, the equal and normal development of the 
entire nature which alone makes man a complete being. 
Thus, although I have in these pages divided, for the sake 
of convenience, the intellectual from the active and artistic 
culture, and physical training proper from both, and have 
specially deferred the consideration of moral education till 
now, it must be borne in mind that, in practice, they all go 
hand in hand, and that not one can be neglected without 
injury to the rest. The child is not a bundle of separable 
parts, but one individual being, in whose complex organisa- 
tion action and reaction between all the elements com- 
posing it are incessantly going on. The physical, moral, 
and intellectual states and conditions exercise a reciprocal 
influence on each other, and the educator can never con- 
sider them as independent agents. With young children 
especially, physical training exercises an influence on 
character through health, through all that makes the 
functions of life easy or difficult. At that age they are 
incapable of putting a constraint on themselves, and the 
discomfort caused by unfavourable physical conditions 
inevitably shows itself in fretfulness, languor, or one form 
or another of wayward temper. The interaction between 
the moral and intellectual conditions is less direct in early 
childhood, but becomes more marked at every step of 
development, as conscious life asserts itself more and more, 
with its variety of individual desires and motives, and the 
will gains strength to direct and control action. Intelli- 
gence awakens earlier than the moral qualities, but, as 
soon as it can be called upon for anything like conscious 
and sustained exercise, the moral qualities must be called 
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into action too, and patience docility, self-control, are as 
indispensable in an-v course of intellectual training as 
quickness and clearness of apprehension. 

Froebel never lose sight of this interaction of the various 
powers, and each part of his system is constructed so as to 
work in and through the others. There are three charac- 
teristic points of the Kindergarten system, in which we 
shall note how the moral training is worked out through 
its physical, intellectual, and social influences. These are, 
firstly, the conditions of full contentment produced in the 
child by the education being, in all its parts, based on the 
study of nature, and thus everywhere aidmg instead of 
thwarting natural development. Secondly, the influence 
of intellectual training and of work upon character, 
brought to bear at an age when systematic education is, 
generally speaking, little thought of. Thirdly, the in- 
fluence upon each other of children brought together in 
the Kindergarten, also at a much earlier age than they 
would otherwise come in contact with anyone out of their 
own homes. Let us consider these in their order. 

In all good nursery government, the cheerful well-being 
of the child is made a prime object. All unconsciously to 
it, habits are formed on points held to be essential, but, so 
far as health and safety will allow, no thwarting of the 
infant's desires and impulses is allowed to interfere with 
its enjoyment. Froebel adds to this gentle nursery tending 
the culture of each faculty of body and mind as it begins 
to show itself, watching the child’s natural bent in its first 
attempts to exercise them, and enlarging its field of 
pleasurable sensation by assisting the exercise. In the 
Kindergarten, at a further stage of infant life, the same 
method is followed, which, though really the beginning of 
systematic training, seems to the child only the continua- 
tion of its own happy freedom. Froebel considers the 
natural tendencies to be the right ones, only wanting 
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watching and direction, and education in his hands is a 
wort of development. It proceeds continually on the lines 
of natural growth, and, like the skilful gardening from 
which he took the name of his system, all its efforts are 
directed to favour the healthy, normal action, sponta- 
neously exhibited by the young human plant. Thus is 
removed at once the most fruitful source of contention and 
rebellion, while silently, day by day, the careful educator 
fosters the growth of a new power, which shall be fit to 
exert itself when this first phase of life has passed into one 
more complicated and difficult. This reserve power is the 
duly trained will. 

The will is the power by which we single out to be pur- 
sued one course of action from several which are presented 
to us, and keep conduct steady to our chosen aim. But in 
childhood this highest human power of self-determination 
is as yet only in germ, and we must strengthen it by 
keeping the right motives prominently forward, and linking 
them to pleasurable associations. All true moral education, 
having for its object the formation of character, resolves 
itself into this, and the question of questions for the 
educator is : “What motives shall we excite and strengthen 
by association in order gradually to obtain the desired 
result? Now, in very early childhood, at the period to 
which Froebel devoted Buch careful study, and which he 
treats as the seed-time for all the fruit we hope to gather 
hereafter, no motive exists or can be called forth except 
that of gratifying inclinations. There is nothing yet 
developed in the feelings or understanding to which we can 
appeal in opposition to this, and it is by the educational 
use made of that natural following of inc linatio n, that 
instinctive grasping at enjoyment, that the Kindergarten 
is distinguished above other systems. Self, and the outer 
world as furnishing enjoyment to self, are all the very 
young child is conscious of. Froebel does not attempt to 
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thwart this natural condition, but makes it the means of 
leading to better things. In Kindergarten work, for in- 
stance, the children are not set down, as in ordinary 
lessons, to a task they dislike, and which often requires a 
contest before they can be prevailed upon to attend to it, 
but their curiosity is aroused by a succession of objects 
which they do like, which amuse and stimulate them to 
active interest. The signs of this natural activity are 
carefully watched, and simply directed and methodised; 
the child learns much, yet is only conscious of being 
amused. This, however, be it remembered, is not done 
because pleasure is the end of education, but because 
amusement is the only means of education at that age. 
Through its help work becomes a habit, and mental exer- 
tion, where the mind is ripe for it, is found linked with an 
association rf enjoyment. A little reflection will show that 
there is nothing in this method of education opposed to 
what has been said before on obedience as the foundation 
of a child’s moralB. It simply points to a different mode of 
cultivating obedience. Though we follow the indication 
of the child’s natural desires, this implies no relaxation of 
our directing influence. The child is made happily busy 
with what interests and amuses him ; he is kept from all 
weariness of body and mind, and rest and change are 
always at hand ; but all this takes place under our super- 
vision and according to our regulation, and the child is as 
much conscious of our care and overruling superintendence 
as he is of the pleasure he receives from his own activity. 
He feels the enjoyment, and he feels, at the same time, the 
power to which he owes it. He cannot reason about either, 
or compare to which he owes most ; but he is conscious of 
them as equally facts of his existence, which he accepts as 
he does any other habitual condition. Thus the pleasure 
our rule ensures in no way weakens that rule unless we 
ourselves undermine its foundation. A child may go daily 
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to the Kin dergarten, ■where he is happy and amused, with 
quite as much sense of doing what he is hid as if he went 
to some school where he was bored and unhappy. The 
difference is that he connects the power he obeys with his 
happiness in the one case, and his discomfort in the other, 
and learns to love instead of fearing or disliking it. In the 
latter case he may attempt to rebel, because the moral 
sense of the duty of obedience is still dull and feeble, and 
what he rebels against is not so much the authority, as the 
immediate unpleasant consequences of submission to it. 

It is upon this principle of obedience that I am at 
variance with Rousseau and other writers of a certain 
school. They consider it an arbitrary yoke which ought 
not to be imposed, and would leave the child to the 
teaching of nature and experience. I hold it to be a 
righteous safeguard to shelter the growth of the higher 
nature. The important thing, indeed, is not what a parent 
commands, but that he should uphold his right to command, 
which is his by every law, human and divine. The oppo- 
site theory sets aside, in the name of philosophy, the con- 
ditions framed by nature herself for the protection of 
childhood. There should, say those who maintain it, be 
no command, no authority. The child must leam every- 
thing from his own experience, as man acquires his know- 
ledge in the world ; but this dictum leaves strangely out of 
sight the fact that what we leam from the experience of 
others is really with us all, throughout life, far beyond 
what we can acquire for ourselves. Did each individual of 
each generation of mankind know only that which he has 
been able to verify for himself, civilisation would be impos- 
sible, since progress is only an advance from the inheritance 
of the past. Now nature, with due regard to this essential 
fact of our human condition, has so placed the child that he 
enters gradually and inevitably into this inheritance ; those 
who are around him unlock its treasures and save him 
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from the blunders and sufferings which the unlimited 
freedom to go wrong would entail upon him. According to 
some writers on education, the relations of parents and 
children resemble those of arbitrary despots and their sub- 
jects, whereas there is this essential difference between the 
two cases, that even when the rule of a parent is exception- 
ally severe, the inequality between the ruler and the ruled 
is natural and inevitable, and that the mere instinct of 
parental love is too strong to be often flagrantly violated. 

Foolish indulgence is a much more common error than 
undue harshness. Thus, far from being an arbitrary 
encroachment on natural freedom, parental authority is, 
in truth, the prop by which the early feeble efforts towards 
self-reliance are supported, just as the parent’s hand guides 
and supports the child’s first faltering steps. A little 
child may be obstinate, it cannot be resolute ; its action is 
weak and wayward, because the power to conceive and 
carry out a consistent one is absolutely wanting ; but it 
can understand the necessity and the righteousness of 
obedience to what it feels to be the higher and wiser power 
of the parent, and the habit of submission on that ground 
gradually trains the power to control action in obedience to 
the sense of right. For instance, the child trained to act 
habitually in a certain manner because his parents com- 
mand it, whether it squares with his inclinations or not, 
is daily making progress towards that steadiness of pur- 
pose and action which is essential to his self-government 
in after life. On the other hand, parents who neglect or 
abandon their lawful authority, and leave the child to his 
own devices, unchecked by the sense of law, run serious 
risk of seeing him remain in manhood a child in purpose, 
the toy of every passing inclination, or, worse still, the 
lawless pursuer of every selfish object. 

Again, it must be remembered that from the mere Conscience, 
lessons of experience no moral notions can be acquired at 
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all. We learn from them only what will fail or what will 
succeed, what is expedient or inexpedient under certain 
circumstances, but not what is right. The notion of right 
and wrong, carrying with it that of duty, belongs to a 
wholly different region. The man who said he knew that 
honesty was the best policy because he had tried both, was 
not more moral than the thief ; he had only studied society 
to more purpose. Our decisions as to what acts are right 
or wrong will depend on knowledge and circumstances. 
The moral standard has varied from age to age, and 
country to country ; but that we ought to do that which we 
have acknowledged to be right, this is the eternal voice of 
conscience, without which man would be incapable of 
becoming a truly moral agent. The weak who follow the 
multitude to do right, as in other circumstances they 
would follow it to do wrong, are leading harmless lives, 
but are not, in any strict sense, moral, for this implies 
conscious and deliberate obedience to the voice of con- 
science for conscience sake. They do their duty, per ha ps, 
yet not because it is their duty, but because society 
requires it of them. This distinction cannot be too clearly 
borne in mind in early education, for the child is very 
soon able to recognise the voice of conscience, though 
unable to give it a name or to reason upon its dictates. 
He has learned upon authority that certain things are 
right, such as obedience to parents, gentleness to brothers 
and sisters, the giving up of some selfish wish for the sake 
of others ; but, having once learned this, an instinctive 
feeling tells him that since they are right he ought to do 
them. That natural feeling may, of course, be stifled by 
neglect and bad training, just as any other of our faculties 
may be ruined by ill-use or want of use, but it is the 
highest office of education to cherish and strengthen it ; 
to make its utterances more clear, its authority more im- 
perative ; and, once more, obedience in childhood is the 
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surest step towards it, as the earliest exercise of that self- 
control which keeps the mind free to follow the dictates of 
conscience and strengthens the will in habitual obedience 
to them. 

Among those who deny that the will should be trained 
to obey conscience, and maintain that the regulation of 
conduct is a matter of expediency only, decided on grounds 
of utility, there are many who have themselves a very high 
standard of action ; but it is evident that, for any standard 
to be accepted and consistently acted upon, the will must 
still be accustomed to acknowledge and obey the sway of 
reason, and if in childhood no habit of self-control through 
obedience has been formed, reasonable expediency will 
have no more force over conduct than moral principle. If 
men always, or even generally, acted upon what they know 
to be, in a worldly point of view, the wisest course, society 
would be very different from what it is, though all higher 
motives were absent. 

This may seem a wide digression from infant training, 
but it is not so if we admit that obedience, i.e. the habit of 
submission to the highest law a child can know, is the 
school in which he learns to subordinate, at a later period, 
his own fancies and desires to whatever rule of duty he 
recognises as supreme. Without such control manhood is 
shorn of its nobility, and strength of will degenerates into 
obstinacy, a mere energetic assertion of unreason. Again 
and again I must repeat, that if we would educate the 
true man or woman, the being who is not “ passion’s 
slave,” but self-ordered in doing as in forbearing, we must 
begin to foster the self-governing power from the cradle,* 
and its first exercise is in obedience. 

* Another thing that makes it necessary to dwell upon these views is that 
opposite theories are maintained in works on education which are in the 
hands of all young teachers. See Herbert Spencer, Bain, and the new 
interest revived in ‘Rousseau's Emile, 
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But, however high the value to be attached to obedience, 
the mode of enforcing it may be good or bad, and much of 
its moral influence on character depends upon this. If it 
is so enforced as to produce sullenness, or inward rebellion 
suppressed only because strength or daring is wanting to 
show it openly, then the result is distinctly immoral. 
Children must submit, but it is of the greatest importance 
that they should submit voluntarily ; that they should feel 
as seldom as possible the sharp edge of the necessity, or 
look upon it as a contention between the stronger and the 
weaker, in which the weaker must yield. Let submission 
from the earliest dawn of intelligence be so gently yet 
steadily enforced that it shall become, as it were, a second 
nature, and by the time the child is able to reason about 
the actions imposed upon him, he will also be able to realise 
that the rule has helped his own helplessness and supple- 
mented his ignorance. I do not mean that even the little 
child should always be required to obey blindly — that he 
should never have a reason given to him ; far from it, it 
should be given whenever possible, but only he should 
never be suffered to require it as a condition of obedience. 
By the side of submission let reverence be ceaselessly cul- 
tivated, and the child will learn the habit of truly moral 
obedience, not because the strong hand is over him to 
compel it, but because he has faith in the wise will that 
guides him. Obedience to teachers and to servants, who 
have delegated authority, rests upon the same principle ; 
it is part of the obedience to parents, as the latter will, 
hereafter, be seen to be part of the duty to God. 

This, then, is the first characteristic favourable to moral 
training which we find in Froebel’s system. Children are 
trained according to the laws of their natural development, 
and hence occasions of ill-temper and irritation are 
minimised, gentleness begets gentleness ; and Kinder- 
garten management is one of love, never setting aside 
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obligation, but softening all asperities. Such gentleness, 
it need hardly be said, is quite different from the weak 
indulgence of wilfulness, allowing opposition and yielding 
to it, or resisting it capriciously, than which there is no 
surer way of begetting rebellion and obstinacy, by which 
the child conquers in the end. The rule that is as firm as 
it is gentle creates the gentle spirit, returning love for 
love, and submitting because it feels that it is love that 
rules. 

We come now to the second point enumerated as influence of 

peculiarly favourable to moral development in Froebel’s 

system : namely, the very early influence brought to bear n P®» Cha ' 

ract er . 

on character through work and intellectual discipline. 

This influence is one of the things least considered in the 
ordinary methods of education, and we may trace almost 
all the fear of giving knowledge to the labouring classes, 
all the restraints laid upon culture for women, to the 
neglect of it. Curiously enough, it has been assumed that 
the cultivation of intellectual power, and the increase of 
knowledge, would interfere with practical qualities, whereas 
it is, in truth, only by the equal cultivation of all the 
natural faculties that we attain the well-balanced power 
which secures sound practical action, the outcome of 
individual character, not the servile following of a 
mechanical rule. The qualities most needed for successful 
mental effort-patience and perseverance, correctness of 
judgment, accuracy both of observation and execution — are 
also those required for success in any department of prac- 
tical action. They are cultivated through intellectual 
discipline, but they come ‘into use in all the daily affairs of 
life. Froebel, who never loses sight of harmonious deve- 
lopment, who perceives unity through all the parts of our 
being, and through all the phases of our actions, never 
wearies of enforcing this influence of the intellectual culti- 
vation on the moral, of the moral on the intellectual, and 
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Influence of 
Work. 


all the occupations he has devised have this double purpose 
in view. The faculty of observation which he trains so 
minutely among outward objects, he also leads the child 
to exercise with respect to the wants and feelings of those 
around him. The patience cultivated by the daily efforts 
to master some intellectual task is directed no less assi- 
duously by the teacher towards bearing the small trials 
that affect temper, the slowness, fretfulness, or disobliging- 
ness of companions. Perseverance is cultivated in the 
same maimer amid the difficulties of each day’s mental 
exercises, and becomes a habit which will be carried into 
all other forms of action. The most valuable influence 
exercised through intellectual discipline upon conduct is 
the habit of accuracy engendered by it. The mind, early 
trained to acquire exactness both in what it does and what 
it tries to apprehend, will possess a considerable barrier 
against the inaccuracy of apprehension and of speech, 
which, in many intentionally truthful persons, approaches 
the verge of untruthfulness. With the best intentions to 
be true, people often do not know whether they are re- 
peating words correctly or not, or giving the right version 
of an occurrence which has passed before their eyes. 
Such persons, and their name is legion, cannot be depended 
upon to repeat a message, still less to retail a fact or an 
opinion which they have heard. They are, so far, morally 
untrustworthy. On the other hand, one to whom accuracy 
has become a necessity in intellectual pursuits, will carry 
the same want into the daily affairs of life, and the Kin- 
dergarten exercises and occupations which make it indis- 
pensable from the very dawn of mental culture may thus 
be taken as affording valuable help in fostering one of the 
highest moral qualities. 

The iunuence of work upon character is better understood 
in these days than it has ever been before, and work is 
consequently raised from a mere bread-winning necessity 
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to the position of a moral sustainer, and a privilege for 
whole classes that formerly despised or shrank from it. 
That influence consists mainly in the order it introduces 
into life, the industry, the value for time, the sense of 
responsibility which comes when a steady purpose of use- 
fulness takes the place of desultory effort or mere amuse- 
ment. The Kindergarten lays the foundation of this 
influence in early childhood, and boys and girls alike will 
leave it for school life with habits, as formed as they can 
be at that age, which will prepare them for school discip- 
line, and make its routine, generally so irksome at first, 
seem a natural part of life, not destitute of pleasant 
associations. Thus, again, temper is spared, and the 
young feet are led willingly in the path of duty, and walk 
in it with more ease day by day. 

Kindergarten pupils are so young that the cultivation of 
the reasoning faculty cannot be carried on very far with 
them. But through the use of the gifts and occupations* 
requiring constant comparison, discrimination, enumera- 
tion, and the selection of a means to an end, the first steps 
are taken, and each step tends towards the formation of 
practical judgment ; in other words, of clear apprehension 
of facts and correct inferences from them, which, cultivated 
as habits, will be applied to conduct, to moral facts and 
issues, as well as to physical or purely intellectual ones. 

It may be said, in opposition to the moral influence here 
attributed to intellectual discipline, that at a later period, 
with fully-cultivated intellects, that cultivation is by no 
means always found to tell so favourably upon character, 
and that we too often see men eminent for all the qualities 
needed for successful mental labour exhibit feebleness and 
want of judgment in action and the general conduct of life. 
The answer of the Froebel educator is this : that mental 
discipline of a high order has rarely been given metho- 
dically so as to form habits in early childhood, but is gene- 

10 
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rally directed to some special acquisition of knowledge, no 
moral purpose being present to the teacher’s mind in 
giving it. Its results on character are therefore left to 
chance, and will depend upon the previous moral condition 
of the pupils. But, in dealing with children, we consider 
intellectual culture as discipline simply; as part of the 
general education — that is, of the harmonious development 
and culture of the whole human creature, and in no right 
system can the moral be divided from the intellectual 
portion. We have the whole work in our hands ; it is our 
fault if one part predominates or fails of its due influence 
upon another. The motive with which we carry on any 
part of our educational system will influence our choice of 
means and all that we do towards the attainment of our 
purpose. If, for instance, a pupil’s success in some branch 
of knowledge is our main object, we shall be mostly 
occupied with the method of teaching it, the good choice 
of books, etc. If, on the other hand, our motive in the 
mental work is purely educational, we keep in mind 
throughout what will best promote the general purpose of 
education, which embraces right motives to action as well 
as the intellectual action itself, and makes knowledge a 
means, not an end. This is one of the principal reasons 
why education must begin in early childhood. Schools 
governed by our social exigencies are forced to make 
instruction their main object, and can scarcely find timA 
for all the variety that our modern requirements demand. 
Still more is this the case in the later stages of education. 
The university professor must, even more than the school- 
master, devote himself to intellectual culture, and in his 
case rightly so, for at that later stage it is knowledge for 
its own sake, as an end and not as a means, which is the 
object aimed at. When the professor is most careful to 
exact accuracy of observation and correct reasoning from 
his pupils, he is concerned only with the intellectual- 
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results, and not with conduct. But in early education all 
this is reversed. The intellectual results are entirely 
subordinate to the moral. The communication of know- 
ledge through our teaching is but a very small part of our 
task ; discipline and conduct, the larger and all-important 
one ; and the care bestowed in Froebel’s system on the 
intellectual, all tends to foster the moral qualities at the 
period when both are beginning to develop simultaneously. 

The third point mentioned as favourable to the moral 
development of childhood in the Kindergarten system is the 
influence of the children upon each other. This is an 
advantage which, unlike the two preceding ones, cannot be 
so easily transferred to home education. Social qualities 
are cultivated when children of different families are 
brought together in a different manner from what happens 
at home. They meet on a footing of perfect equality, and 
depend on their own good and kindly behaviour for a 
pleasant footing among their companions. A child at 
home, on the other hand, expects to be loved and con- 
sidered ; nothing gives the impression that the place he 
occupies with those around him depends on his deserts. 
Again, he stands always in the same relation to his com- 
panions ; he has always the same elder or younger brother 
or sister with him, whose claims are settled by their age 
or the arrangements of the home life, and he acquires the 
habit of being himself quite unmindful of any personal 
responsibility in the matter. A careful mother will remedy 
this to a considerable extent. She will inculcate on the 
elder the duty of protecting the younger and setting a 
good example, and upon the younger the gratitude due for 
the help given and the example set by the elder ; but, after 
all, she cannot attain the same social results which flow 
from the free intercourse of children of the same age and 
sharing the same pursuits and interests. It is the same 
advantage that school gives over home life at a later 
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period, but when given early its attendant risks are mini- 
mized by the much larger control of the teacher, and the 
moral influence is more effectually preserved. 

One of the many points in which Rousseau, the professed 
apostle of nature in education, goes decidedly against 
nature is in isolating the child, leaving completely out of 
sight the fact that the social instincts are as much a part 
of the natural constitution of man as the selfish, and thus 
making no use of them in education, through the influence 
of children upon each other calling out kindly feeling, 
enforcing self-control, and cultivating the sense of respon- 
sibility in their relations to others. Froebel, on the 
contrary, sets a great value upon the moral discipline so 
undergone at an early age, and its reaction upon home life 
when the latter is not of the most favourable character. 
He hoped by this meanB to counteract, on the one hand, 
the too often coarse, ignorant influence of the poor home, 
and, on the other, the selfish influence of the rich nursery, 
where the child is supreme, and where, even when the care 
is intelligent, he occupies a place altogether out of propor- 
tion and independent of his individual pretensions. The 
Kindergarten transports him to a wider circle, where he is 
one amongst many, where pretensions equal to his own 
meet him on all hands, and where a pleasant footing can 
be won only by gentleness, by bearing and forbearing, and 
by unselfishness. Amidst such surroundings, under the 
presiding influence of love and gentleness, and excluding 
all lower influences, the whole current of association is 
formed in the direction of good, and habits are created 
before principles can be understood. Sympathy, which is 
a powerful bond long before there is any comprehension of 
its meaning, which makes the infant laugh when we laugh, 
be unhappy among gloomy faces, — sympathy becomes a 
powerful instrument of education when little children are 
biought together, and the prevailing spirit is one of 
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cheerful kindliness. The child’s nature spontaneously 
seeks to be in harmony with what surrounds it, and when 
its surroundings are mostly at its own level, it can. do so 
without difficulty. In our changes of mood there is always 
some intellectual element, something of thought which 
escapes the child and bars complete sympathy ; but with 
its fellows all is emotional alike, and emotion on the same 
level, and they help each other in effecting the teacher’s 
purpose of establishing a habit of unselfish sympathy, while 
yet the high sanctions of duty and religion are beyond the 
reach of their childish apprehension. 

We have seen in the moral teaching of the Kindergarten Duty, 
that its endeavour is to bring the child gradually under the 
law of duty, and duty is strictly a religious idea. 
Philosophers may frame grand schemes of social ethics 
independent of religious sanctions, but they will ever fail 
to bind them upon the consciences of men without a higher 
sanction than the general recognition of social utility, even 
in it.s highest form — the permanent good of the race. They 
will remain simple conclusions of the intellect, to be 
accepted or rejected according to individual conviction. 

But education, as I have repeatedly urged, cannot afford to 
leave the groundwork of moral action, the initial law of 
conduct, to so fluctuating a standard. It has to form 
character — that is, to train the will, and must therefore 
have a fixed purpose and a rule of right. The child cannot 
reason as to the wisdom of this or that conclusion ; but if 
ho has once learned to reverence a higher law, he easily 
conceives the notion of duty. The religion of children is 
necessarily emotional, but it should be connected with the 
first ideas they are able to grasp — the apprehension of 
over-ruling power, which they should realize first in their 
parents — combined with love, daily calling forth their trust 
and reverence. Froebel desired that the cultivation of 
religious sentiment should never be absent from Kinder- 
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garten training. He taught no dogma, no set prayers, no 
formula of any kind, but he strove to make reverence, the 
sense of obedience due whenever the will of God can be 
discerned, habitual, before any religious dogma could be 
understood. It was through nature that Froebel strove to 
draw the hearts of children to God, for his own love of 
nature was, as I have so often said, a religious love. He 
had an artist’s soul, but he did not merely admire, he 
wondered ; he was a man of science, but he did not merely 
study and inquire, he reverenced the law he had learned to 
decipher as a portion of God’s will in the universe. And it 
was this religious feeling that he sought to infuse into the 
childish mind ; not a religion of set rules and forms, but of 
love and reverence, and natural obedience to the power so 
loved and reverenced. Children of five years old can, as 
we know, learn to answer correctly all the questions in the 
Church of England Catechism, and they can go to church 
and learn the Collects for every Sunday in the year, but 
how often does the impression of weariness from the repe- 
tition of words, which cannot be really understood, prove 
greater and more abiding than any religious impressions 
conveyed ! Children learn more from family prayers, if at 
all properly conducted, because these are connected with 
some things they can understand and much that they can 
feel. The meeting of the family each morning after the 
hours of darkness have separated them ; masters and ser- 
vants gathered together for one common purpose ; the 
prayer and the thanksgiving of which they can understand 
the feeling, though possibly not the words in which it iB 
expressed — all these together strike a chord of emotion, 
and that emotion becomes a religious association, which 
may, indeed, be severed in after life, but which may also 
be revived again and tigain after long periods of apparent 
oblivion. Fortunately, in addressing mothers, we do not 
fear to find many who would doubt the wisdom of giving a 
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religious education to their children ; but in theBe dayB they 
will often have to meet the plausible argument of oppo- 
nents, who, without directly combating the value of 
religion itself, maintain it should be left to the exercise of 
individual reason in riper years, and that, by carefully 
building up such religious associations as I speak of, we 
are imposing our own opinions upon the child, which he 
should be left at liberty to accept or reject when old enough 
to decide for himself. The answer to this is, that the 
parents are not only bound to impose their opinions, or, 
rather, convictions, so far as they influence their daily life, 
but that they cannot avoid doing so, and assuredly, were 
they atheists, would consciously or unconsciously impose 
their atheism. The best may err, as in all generations 
they have erred, but no generation till now has deliberately 
inculcated a doctrine so opposed to natural law as that 
children should be left to grope their way, and find out 
through failure and disaster what will harm them physically 
and morally without the guidance and help of those 
stronger and abler hands under whose care nature herself 
has placed them. 

The mother anxious to train her child religiously will find ReMgoia 
great help from the Kindergarten system. Keligion enters of Kisdei- 
without formality into all its teaching. The natural objects 
that the child handles excite its wonder, and wonder is 
easily turned into reverence, reverence into love. He is 
frequently occupied with living things, plants and animals, 
which he is shown to be partly like himself and yet so unlike, 
and the sense of all being under one law and one pervading 
care is an idea which the childish imagination is early able 
to grasp. I have already spoken of this in connection 
with the teaching of natural history. A young child may 
understand very little, but he feels, because the thought 
has been brought home to his heart by the analogy 
between the love and care of his parents with that of the 
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great Father of all ; between the gratitude he owes to those 
whom he does see and know, with the same feeling for the 
unknown, invisible Giver of all good. Religion becomes 
thus what it ought to be with us all, a frame of mind, not 
a code of theology ; and children may be brought to the 
one though they are incapable of understanding the other. 

Closely connected with religious sentiment is the right 
culture of the imagination, which is as carefully attended 
to in the Kin dergarten as it is strangely neglected in 
ordinary systems of education. The teacher in the latter 
is always aiming at giving instruction, and forgets that 
children, of their own accord, are for ever going beyond 
the reach of positive knowledge. We may see in this a 
beautiful provision of nature for the growth of the highest 
of human faculties — the conception of the ideal ; for while 
she drives them, on the one hand, to gain necessary know- 
ledge by their insatiable curiosity about the outward 
objects and common facts of life, she never allows them to 
dwell satisfied among them. The child left to amuse him- 
self always makes an imaginative use of whatever he has 
learned or plays with. He confers fanciful attributes on 
the persons and things he is familiar with, and invents 
fanciful positions or actions for them, and thus shows how 
incessantly active in him is that faculty of imagination of 
which we make so little use, which, in its full development, 
is the sublime power that lifts us above the world of sense, 
and enables us to conceive the higher truth, beauty, and 
goodness, that sense could never reach. Not to the poet 
only, or to men of science in their highest speculations, is 
imagination essential, but to all of us who would lead a 
life higher than that of the senses only ; and when we find 
it awakening in the little child almost simultaneously with 
the earliest indications of intellectual faculty, we cannot 
but feel how important it is that we should study carefully 
the office assigned to it through the long period of intel- 
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lectual development, and bow we can aid in training it for 
its work. 

I have already pointed out how carefully the culture of 
the imagination is considered in those occupations of the 
Kindergarten that call out creative energy, and open a 
field for artistic fancy. The idea of beauty is thus 
awakened and cultivated, and the idea of moral beauty is 
called forth at the same time by the stories and other 
portions of the oral instruction. The sympathy of children 
is easily aroused, but the power of sympathy in any 
individual may be measured by the power of his imagina- 
tion, whereby he is enabled to place himself in another’s 
position, and realise vividly the pains and pleasures of 
which he has no personal experience. Children are easily 
touched by a generous sentiment, by compassion, by 
admiration for bravery or self-devotion, but the depth of 
the impression will depend on the power of their imagina- 
tion to give it vividness ; and in proportion as we arouse 
and train that to activity in the right direction, will be the 
child’s ideal of what is truly great and good, worthy to be 
admired and loved and reverenced. Those who are 
content with mere dull taskwork in education would be 
surprised to see how readily children respond to a higher 
tone of teaching, appealing to their higher nature, and 
how much of invaluable moral training is involved in the 
associations thus unconsciously formed. 

We have now considered one by one the principal points 
which tend to make Froebel’s system favourable to moral 
training, and one conviction must remain on the mind of 
every reader, that, as regards this portion of education at 
any rate, the mother’s share must be the largest ; that the 
principal moral influence in a child’s life is, and must ever 
be, the home influence, whether it goes to a Kindergarten, 
or is placed under teachers at home, or is kept by the 
mother under her sole direction and teaching. As regards 
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mere teaching, part of it may be given over to others, 
while the rest remains in the parent’s hands. She can, to 
a cer tain extent, isolate the direct intellectual culture and 
mnfinfl it to a part of the day, but moral culture enters 
into every moment of waking life ; its influence surrounds 
the child like an atmosphere from which, consciously or 
unconsciously, it is continually imbibing nourishment or 
poison. Whether or not, therefore, the mother follows 
Froebel’s system in the management of her children, she 
will equally have this portion to provide for. But in his 
system she will find this great advantage, that all the 
other forms in which it ministers to the culture of the 
childish faculties will give her help in this ; she will find 
temper more easy to govern, fretfulness more easy to ward 
off, restlessness more easy to divert into happy activity, 
through the constant interest and congenial occupation 
afforded by Kindergarten work, and the early development 
of the understanding aiding the action of feeling. 

It can never be too often repeated, that the teacher’s 
rule is for a few hours of the day only, the mother regu- 
lates the whole life. Her care never ceases ; her authority, 
if supported by that of the father, is supreme; and 
throughout all those hours in which direct instruction is 
suspended, the influence that forms habits, associations, 
character, does, by the nature of things, go on without 
intermission. If there is not action in one direction, there 
must be in another. That immense power of teaching by 
conversation, which is so strangely neglected as a rule, 
belongs to parents more than to any teacher. As an 
instrument of moral education, especially, it is almost 
unrivalled. But it requires tact and knowledge and 
practice. Children and young people are often enough 
lectured — talked at, or talked down to, which are all fatal. 
If any influence for good is to be exercised, the talker 
must know how to inspire interest and sympathy and the 
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belief that she is feeling them herself, which will give life 
and reality to all she tells. The moral that she may wish 
to convey must, as we said in a former chapter, be brought 
out naturally, not pointed, and the purpose of her talk be 
present to her, but not to her hearers. No set moral 
discourses will arouse admiration for steadfast right-doing, 
sympathy for suffering nobly borne, love for goodness 
shown in generous kindness, patient endurance of wrong. 
Feeling alone kindles feeling ; we must be, in every sense, 
human with our children if we would develop their 
humanity in its fulness, and this subtle but most 
powerful form of moral training is best begun by such 
talks as I have described, in which the mother’s share will 
or ought always to far exceed that of any Kindergarten or 
other teacher. She has the walks which are the child’s 
delight, the evenings by the fireside, the first glad hours 
of the morning, the last tender moments at night, and the 
prayer, morning and evening, at her knees; and it is 
through all the talk, earnest or gay, of such varied seasons, 
that sparks of thought are first awakened, then kept alive 
in the childish mind ; that views of conduct and character 
are presented, attracting the child whither we wish it to 
turn, and consciously or unconsciously leading the feelings 
to the points where we may most surely touch and mould 
them to the higher purposes of education. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TRANSITION CLASSES. 

From Kin- In the preceding chapters we have rapidly surveyed the 

SctiooL 611 10 various portions of Kindergarten work proper, its intel- 
lectual, physical, and artistic training, which should occupy 
a period of three to four years. The question now before 
us is this : "When this early period is closed, and the child 
at six or seven years old stands before us such as that 
training has fashioned him, is his preparatory education 
complete? Is he fit for school work, which, according to 
the accepted routine, must be supposed to begin, in or out 
of home, at about that age? We can only answer, certainly 
not. The Kindergarten pupil, without further preparation, 
would be simply bewildered in a school class ; he would 
find little or no use for the acquisition he brings, and would 
be without the means requisite for acquiring what the 
school offers; and this not because he is more really 
ignorant or incapable than other children — far from it — 
but because he does not know those things in which he 
must henceforth compete with them. He must now enter 
into another phase of instruction, and one which will be for 
a time accompanied by a difficulty of a peculiar kind, 
namely, that of learning by a new method, at the same 
time that his attention is turned to new subjects. He has 
hitherto learned from objects, aided only by oral instrue 
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tion ; he has henceforth to learn by means of symbols, such 
as words and figures. He has dealt altogether with the 
concrete; he must now gradually open his mind to the 
abstract. The difference between the two methods is the 
gulf that separates Kindergarten from ordinary school 
teaching, and the so-called transition classes are designed 
to bridge over that chasm. 

This difficulty is, of course, in great measure created by 
the relative positions at present held by the Kindergarten 
and the school, each isolated from the other ; the later and 
higher course of instruction making good its claim upon 
the earlier by exacting from it the preparation of its pupils, 
while otherwise scarce recognising its existence. If the 
time should ever come when Froebel’s system shall be 
thoroughly understood and accepted, and the fret recog- 
nised that he does not give us in the Kindergarten a method 
of infant training only, but the basis of all education 
from its earliest to its latbst phase, then the passage 
from it to school will be made easy, for they will be seen to 
bo only two parts of the same scheme, not two distinct 
things requiring that a bridge should be cast over the space 
which divides them. The elementary work of every school 
will then be arranged to meet the special requirements and 
specially developed aptitudes of the Kindergarten pupil. 
The instruction will include object-lessons, side by side 
with the introduction to working by symbols and the 
elements of practical art- training, together with the lessons 
addressed to the memory. School classes working upon 
the same lines, and keeping the same objects in view as the 
Kindergarten, will then simply bring a gradually changed 
method of drawing out the children’s faculties, and the 
teacher, knowing exactly what progress has been already 
made, and by what means, will be able to meet each new 
difficulty by appealing to the capacity already trained, 
instead of being forced, as now, frequently to leave in 
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abeyance some faculty already partially cultivated, and to 
enter upon wholly new fields and take up altogether 
new methods, which rather thwart than chime in with the 
old. 

When Froebel himself speaks of elementary schools, and 
enters into detail concerning the method to be adopted for 
passing from purely objective teaching to abstractions and 
the use of symbols, he, of course, assumes that these 
schools shall be organised for the purpose. He speaks of 
them as sim ply part of the series of educational institutions 
through which his system would conduct the child from 
the cradle to the threshold of active life. Unfortunately, 
we as yet possess no such schools, and we must accept and 
make the best of those we have. Practical workers cannot 
alter the whole school-system of a country, and mothers 
working privately and individually for their own children 
will least of all be able to exercise direct influence over it. 
Parents might, indeed, in some cases, be able to delay the 
period of sending children to school, keeping them under 
their own care at least till nine or ten years old ; and in 
that case, if Froebel’s system has been followed from the 
first, there would be time to prepare the child gradually 
and methodically, by the mixture of Kindergarten and 
school instruction, for the new world into which he is to be 
sent, so as to give him there, amidst so much that will be 
strange and ungenial, the full advantage of the training 
he has already received. 

Should Froebel’s system ever be adopted in the infant 
schools, it will not be sufficient to alter their method, but 
the lower classes of the older school must be adapted to 
follow on the former, and must become transition cl napes. 
At present, children at seven years old are required to 
have learned in the infant school something of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; and, although this might doubt- 
less be accomplished in the Kindergarten, much else of 
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more educational value would have to be neglected. 
Another year should in justice be allowed. But we are not 
here concerned with elementary schools. Parents who are 
in circumstances to allow them to carry on the early train- 
ing of their children at home in the manner indicated in 
these papers can also, being independent of public regula- 
tions, determine when the ordinary school course shall 
begin. They will naturally desire that their children shall 
take a fair place according to their age, and it is therefore 
necessary to inquire what they will be expected to know 
at eight or nine years old. The able head-master of a 
large London school tells me, in answer to the inquiry I 
addressed to him on this point, that a boy of that age 
entering a preparatory school or the lower division of a 
public school would be expected to read fluently, to write 
fairly and easily, and to be able to do sums in the first 
four rules of arithmetic. Now, anyone acquainted with the 
intelligent condition of children trained till seven years 
old in a Kindergarten will be satisfied that a year will 
abundantly suffice to enable them to master this elementary 
knowledge, while their minds will continue to expand 
within the large field of interests and active exercise of 
various faculties opened to them by Froebel’s system from 
the beginning. The neglect of reading and writing in the 
Kindergarten is a constant matter of reproach to it, and, 
when its pupils have been compared with others in that 
one particular, their ignorance suffices with the majority to 
condemn the system. It seems to be forgotten that 
reading, writing, and arithmetic are but keys to future 
knowledge ; and, therefore, in view of that future, the 
question is whether the Kindergarten pupil or one early 
introduced to the alphabet, etc., is or is not better prepared 
to attain the proposed end. Those keys must be gained, 
and the use of them made familiar ; but will intelligent 
use of them be earlier and better acquired by the otherwise 
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utterly ignorant child, or by one whose intelligence has 
already been awakened in many directions and trained as 
far as age will allow. 

This is the real point to be decided. What advantage a 
child derives from possessing these valuable keys to know- 
ledge before he has learned to care for anything they can 
unlock for him, it is for the defenders of the system to 
explain. In many families where early instruction is cared 
for, children read easily at five years old, and write at six, 
and a few who have a natural taste for it will amuse them- 
selves with the books that are provided for them. The 
larger number, however, prefer being read to, and it is a 
happy instinct that prompts them in this, and it also 
shows that they are less satisfied than others with half- 
understanding, for we observe that children who are read 
to, always ply the reader with questions. But they win 
less praise than those who read to themselves, because 
they defeat the very purpose of most of this early teaching, 
that of keeping children amused without trouble to their 
elders. This often quite legitimate purpose may be as 
easily accomplished by means of Froebel’s occupations, in 
which children take great pleasure. In the Kindergarten 
itself it is not merely that time is too much taken up by 
other things to allow of early teaching to read, but such 
teaching is not in accordance with its principles. It does 
not exercise the faculties in the same manner, nor tend to 
the same results, as Froebel’s gifts or occupations. 
Madame von Marenholtz has a great objection to children 
reading. She believes that they only take to books from 
want of the natural vent for their spirit of activity and 
inquiry. Froebel’s opinion was the same. Children, 
according to him, should observe and produce, but should 
load their memories as little as possible, and never with 
what is not clearly apprehended. Doubtless there is con- 
siderable exercise of observation and discrimination in 
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learning the letters of the alphabet and recognising them 
afterwards in the words they compose, but it offers little 
variety and no interest. A child can take no pleasure in 
his reading-lesson till he is almost perfect in the art, and 
in the meantime, since the advantage or the duty of pro- 
viding for the future cannot be understood by the childish 
mind, we have done our best by such premature lessons to 
link the first efforts at learning with a disagreeable 
association. This, as I have had occasion to notice 
repeatedly, is against Froebel’s principles of early educa- 
tion. We may give children separate letters in a box to 
find and make words of; but although this is infinitely 
better than the spelling-book, it is very inferior to the box 
of cubes, which, besides affording some valuable training 
for the faculties, and some solid instruction without the 
child being aware that he is learning a lesson, gives him also 
ample field for amusement in building and constructing 
figures, etc. ; and, by the exercise of both the hands and 
the senses, develops the power of both. 

Madame de Portugall, in an unpublished lecture, speaks Reading and 
of exercises to be begun in the Kindergarten preparatory Writin * 
to learning to read. These consist of distinguishing the 
syllables in the words used, then the sounds in each 
syllable, then to join the sounds so as to compose the 
words. The children can also copy the letters with their 
little sticks and metal rings, which give them both straight 
and curved lines. This exercise, she says, amuses children 
very much, and takes them on a considerable step towards 
reading words in a book. The great difference, be it 
remarked, between this and the ordinary method is that, 
proceeding upon general Kindergarten principles, it is the 
child’s own activity that is brought into play, not his mere 
receptivity ; he makes the letters instead of simply learning 
them. In the transition classes the teaching of reading 
and writing simultaneously is generally adopted, and the 

11 
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liabit previously acquired in the Kindergarten of observing 
and discriminating a great variety of forms makes learning 
the alphabet by sight an easy operation, while the memory 
has been sufficiently exercised in retaining the names of 
the many objects observed in the course of the lessons to 
find no difficulty in retaining the names of the letters or of 
the words they compose, of which the form has once been 
recognised. The child’s ear is so much more practised .a 
six or seven years old than at four or five, from the mere 
fact of having heard and learned so much more of speech, 
that, independently of the direct training of the sense 
through Kindergarten music and rhythmical movements, 
he will far more quickly catch and retain the sound of the 
words when he begins to read them, and it will be still 
easier to him when he has himself traced the letters and 
formed the words which he has been taught to spell and to 
distinguish by their forms. It must be remembered that 
we are dealing with a child to whom the use of a pencil is 
familiar, who can draw lines in any direction, and is prac- 
tised in discriminating these directions and the forms that 
result from their combination. Through the analysis of 
single words into their component syllables, children learn 
to distinguish the vowels and consonants by their sounds, 
and, being accustomed to the use of a pencil, they quickly 
learn to write the letters, i.e. the symbols representing the 
sounds, both in the printed or written characters. They 
will, perhaps, begin to do this by constructing the letters, 
as I explained before, with their sticks and rings, then go 
on to writing them, and to read what they have written. 
Between this and reading in a book is but a step, and not 
a long one. 

Thus it is evident how much the mechanical labour of 
learning to read and write is abridged for children whose 
faculties have been exercised in the Kindergarten. It is 
not too much to say that in six months at most they will 
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write better than children of the same age who have begun 
much earlier, but have been differently taught, and will 
read the same books with a fuller understanding of them. 

Hence, if Kindergarten pupils at seven years old, let us 
say, stand at a disadvantage, as compared with others, in 
the opinion of those who hold early reading and writing to 
be of paramount importance, they will at seven and a half 
have got over that inequality, and be ready to enter on the 
further course of instruction with all the additional advan- 
tages which their Kindergarten training has conferred 
upon them. 

We have seen that arithmetic is from the first a Kinder- Arithmetic, 
garten subject. The child learns to subtract, to multiply, 
and to divide with the cubes, or sticks, or counters, and 
gets familial- with the numbers and with the names 
signifying certain groups of units, as two, three, etc. 

What he has now to learn is how to deal with the figures 
which are the symbols of these names, and starting, as 
the Kindergarten pupil of seven years old will do, with a 
good deal of practical ability in counting objects, he will 
find it no difficult task to learn the rules which enable him 
to perform the same operation with symbols. If, for 
instance, he has been thoroughly exercised in the various 
combinations which can be made within the number ten 
or twelve, he will quickly see how the same combinations 
can be written down by means of figures. Suppose 
he has proceeded from placing six counters in a row, 
...... to represent 5 + 1, and then has varied the 

position thus, ; ; ; , and found that two rows of three 
each, or twice 3, equal 6. Again, the counters may be 

M ■ 

placed thus ■ ■ , so that three rows of two each, or 8 

M H 

times 2, are also seen to equal 6 ; or thus, * [ ’ 1+2+1+2 
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also equal 6. It is evident that when exercises of this 
kind, varied almost ad infinitum, have been long continued, 
the child will have little difficulty in translating his groups 
of units into the corresponding figures, and to use the 
signs of addition +, subtraction — , and equality =, of 
which he has learned the meaning long ago. Thus he will 
begin to work the rules of arithmetic from an altogether 
higher standpoint than the child who begins with learning 
tables by heart, and will, after a year in the transition 
classes, say at eight years old, have attained a degree of 
familiar knowledge of simple arithmetic that would be 
quite beyond the reach of the former. 

FroebeTs fifth and sixth gifts,* which consist qf cubes 
variously divided, come in with great advantage at the 
moment when the Kindergarten proper is merging into the 
transition class. They may have been used before for the 
sake of combining various forms and lines, as well as for 
building, but now their full arithmetical value will be felt. 
By the help of these divided and subdivided pieces, the 
child is introduced to fractions, and becomes, after some 
exercise, as familiar with this more advanced, as with the 
earlier work of arithmetic, and as capable as before of 
learning to express through the abstract symbols what ho 
has learned in the concrete, and to use them correctly. 
Froebel himself, in the chapter already alluded to of his 
Memchen Erzielivmg which treats of elementary classes, has 
entered fully into the method whereby he proposed that 
the passage from Kindergarten to school should be 
Passing from But, unfortunately, this valuable section is too often over- 
symbols. looked, under the baneful influence of the one-sided view 
generally taken of.Froebel’s system, which assumes it to 
begin and end with the Kindergarten. His method as 
regards the transition between Kindergarten and school 


See Diagram, p, 58, B and 0, 
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may be roughly described as follows : to go over again 
step by step the Kindergarten work, especially in all that 
regards numbers and geometrical forms, and to require of 
the child to reflect upon what he has done, and to give an 
account of it — “ You have done so and so ; why did you 
do it ? ” “ How do you know this or that ? ” etc. — thus 

testing the clearness of apprehension, and leading naturally 
up to formula and rules for the operation performed. The 
use of figures in arithmetic is taught, as we saw above, 
by leading the child to feel the want of them, and hence- 
forth, after every arithmetical exercise with the cubes, he 
is called upon to translate what he has done into figures, 
according to the rules of numeration. He soon learns to 
feel the convenience of doing so, and having thoroughly 
learned in the concrete the meaning of what he is doing, 
he sees how indispensable a shorter method becomes for 
expressing what he has hitherto accomplished by the old, 
cumbrous way of adding and subtracting the cubes. As 
the symbols that he uses, whether words or figures, are 
but the signs of things already known to him, the child 
learns them easily when made aware or led to discover for 
himself that they are so. 

I will not attempt here, any more than I have in former 
chapters, to enter into practical details of the method 
followed, beyond what is necessary to illustrate its prin- 
ciple. Any one who intends to carry it out must study it 
practically, and the few examples I have given are simply 
indications of the method by which the child is helped 
through the transition from the exclusively object-lessons 
of the Kindergarten to the first stage of instruction by 
books and symbols, whether in numbers or language. 
That transition should be effected gradually, by small 
daily steps, and will not be found difficult ; for it must 
again be remembered that after three years’ Kindergarten 
training it is a comparatively cultivated intelligence that 
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the child brings to his school work. He knows what it is 
to observe facts, and to reason from them. Above all, he 

KNOWS WEEN HE DOES OR DOES NOT UNDERSTAND ) and he 

has, in addition, a quickened desire to do and to leam, 
while the sedulous training of his hand and eyes gives him 
most important aid in encountering the first difficulties of 
the new field of instruction on which he now enters, 
i ^ n patinna. The transition classes are by no means intended to be 
devoted wholly to new subjects. For the sake of that 
general cultivation of the intelligence and of the active 
faculties which is of such infinitely greater value than any 
use that children can make for themselves of books and 
pen and ink, the Kindergarten occupations must still be 
carried on through the period we are considering. Some 
of the more difficult, indeed, such as paper-folding, paper- 
cutting, and pricking, will hardly be pursued with much 
advantage under six or seven years of age, for they demand 
a degree of accuracy of eye and steadiness of hand which 
must have been acquired by considerable practice in easier 
work. Knowledge of geometrical forms and their rela- 
tions is specially learned through paper-folding and cutting, 
and thus these occupations prepare the child for the com- 
prehension of future lessons in geometry, while, at the 
same time, by training accuracy of eye and hand, and 
awakening his mind to the beauty of symmetrical forms, 
they are valuable auxiliaries to drawing. 

Drawing is an essential part of the work of the transition 
classes as of the Kindergarten. All the latter portion of 
Froebel’s drawing, as given in the manuals, belongs to this 
period, when, the eye and hand having acquired some 
power and habit of accuracy, the pupil advances from 
combinations of straight and curved lines forming sym- 
metrical figures to copying forms and objects. Modelling 
should also be continued, partly for the same reasons, 
partly for the scope it affords to creative fancy. As 
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regards the latter, all the inventive wort of the Kinder- 
garten, the combinations of form in designs, with or 
without the aid of colour, is most valuable at this age, 
when intelligence is more developed and the desire for 
actively exercising it stronger. The use of the metal rings 
will prove valuable at this stage, as increasing largely the 
range and beauty of the designs the children can make. 
So also will the use of the flat pieces of wood coloured 
differently on the two surfaces. Children should be 
encouraged to reproduce in drawing the patterns they 
make with these and with the rings. 

It is well gradually, as the children advance in age, to 
let them continue a longer time occupied with the same 
kind of work. They should have less varies in each day’s 
lessons, and should take up separate occupations on alter- 
nate days, or at two days’ interval, so as to give additional 
exercise to the memory. The latter should also begin to 
be practised in the ordinary school method so soon as the 
child can read, and, I need not add, thoroughly under- 
stand, the few lines he has to learn by heart. If he has 
first written them out himself, either by copying or from 
dictation, he will be likely to learn them with all the 
greater ease. Writing new wordB as he is taught their 
meaning, names of objects either long familiar or newly 
seen, will necessarily tend to fix them in his memory, and 
to give importance and value in his own mind to the new 
art he has acquired. Oral teaching upon various subjects 
will, of course, continue, as also the stories or narratives 
of travel, stimulating the children’s natural interest in 
the world in which they live, and their observations of 
external things, while arousing their curiosity about the 
treasures books have in store for them. Then, by de- 
grees, the new acquisition of writing will be brought 
into use, first to record names, as said above, then simple 
facts to be stated in few words; thus at the same time 
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practising memory and language, and occupying the 
fancy.* 

In speaking here of the course of teaching in the tran- 
sition class, I have so far considered only the necessary 
subjects in which boy or girl must be prepared for going 
to school ; but there are other subjects which form part of 
early school instruction, and in which a child properly 
trained in the Kindergarten will be ready to make progress 
more rapidly than another. These are grammar and 
geography. Language is made an important object with 
good Kindergarten teachers. Froebel, from the beginning, 
teaches many names, i.e. the first form of words that can 
be attached to a distinct conception in the infant mind. 
The supremely human capacity of language — the possi- 
bility of linking objects with mental conceptions through 
spoken symbols — which never could be taught were not 
the faculty innate, is so gradually developed in early 
infancy that we rarely trace the steps of the process, and 
the child expresses a general idea and makes practical use 
of the rudiments of grammar before he can understand or 
utter more than the simplest sentence. It is for the 
teacher to use his unconsciously acquired habit, and to 
lead up from it to more formal knowledge, and this will 
be done before he leaves the transition classes ,- so that 
even in the dry bones of his first Latin grammar he may 
find the traces of what he has learned already, to serve as 
a guiding-thread in the labyrinth he is now to pierce 
through. 

Every object is first recognised by the child as distinctly 
individual: man, woman, boy, are synonymous to him 

* Throughout the period here treated of, Miss Heeiwait’s pamphlet on 
she Transition Glass (Wm. Collins, Son & Company) will be found very 
useful Her programme of instruction, p. 9 , is almost the same as that I 
hare indioated. Some excellent, but unfortunately unpublished, lectures by 
Madame de Portugal!, and ber report to tbo International Congress of 
Brussels in 1880, have been my principal guides. 
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with father, mother, brother. Then he sees other indi- 
viduals, and gives them the same names, but very soon 
perceives a difference : it is a man, but not father, and 
there are many men, but only one father. He has gained, 
practically, the use of a general term, to be recognised in 
after days as a general idea. He takes this same impor- 
tant step with regard to a large variety of objects. Then 
he will distinguish them in another way; he will say, 
“ There is a dog ; it is not papa’s dog.” He has learned 
to recognise a new relation, and from thence the use of the 
possessive pronoun easily follows. A little child usually 
speaks of itself in the third person : “ Baby wants this or 
that.” When it has learned to say “ I,” it has taken a 
great step as a rational being, and the sooner the little 
creature can be led, without direct teaching, to use the 
emphatic word that marks recognition of its own per- 
sonality, the easier will be its intelligent use of language. 
One of the earliest distinctions made is that between words 
denoting things or persons and words denoting action. 
“ The boy walks, the dog runs,” etc., are among the first 
things a child understands. You say, “ What can a boy 
do ? He can walk ; he can talk,” etc. ; and the two dis- 
tinct ideas, of the boy and of what he can do, i.e. his 
action, impress themselves clearly on the infant mind. 
So also with words marking qualities of things or persons, 
e.g. a big man, a small boy, a hard stone, etc. ; and also 
those marking time and place — when and where a thing 
was done ; whether the child must go to a thing or come 
away from it ; whether he will have something he wishes 
for before or after dinner. All these familiar inevitable 
words have their deep logical relations and importance, 
which the teacher of little children must never forget and 
never formally teach. By following such indications, she 
finds, ready traced by nature, the path that leads to ele- 
mentary notions of grammar, such as will greatly facilitate 
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its first study at school. Gradual teaching of the nomen- 
clature of grammar, and of its simplest rules and distinc- 
tions, may well begin in the transition classes, and must 
necessarily begin there if the child remains in them till 
past eight years old. 

Mfl.da.mfl de Portugall recommends an exercise for the 
transition class which would be most valuable as the 
earliest groundwork of correct expression in speaking and 
writing, and also as demanding an exertion of memory. 
This consists in requiring of the children, after each day’s 
story or talk ( causerie is the pleasant, untranslatable word 
she uses), that they should give the substance of, or part 
of, it in their own words, shortly, clearly, and correctly. 
Children whose instruction has all been oral, or by means 
of objects, who have been accustomed to answer questions, 
to use the correct names of things, and always to under- 
stand the matter before them, not merely to remember 
what is said about it, will find this easier than others, a 
year or two older, who have been taught in the old way. 
As soon as the power of writing has been acquired, these 
little sentences may be written down, and the children will 
be very proud of their performance. 

With regard to geography, we have seen in a former 
chapter how the subject is approached in the Kindergarten : 
how the first notions of physical geography are given in 
the garden, or during country walks, or with sand on a 
table as illustrative of some story of foreign places. Now 
the way must be prepared for more systematic teaching 
by means of simple diagrams, which lead to tho use of 
maps. First a plan of the schoolroom is made; then of 
the garden ; further on, of the road leading to the house, 
with the place of other houses, of the church, etc., marked 
upon it. A child takes great delight in these, and becomes 
familiar with the use of figures on a plane surface, repre 
senting accurately on a small scale the outline and relative 
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positions of spaces and objects known to him in their 
reality. He will thence be easily led to understand how a 
skeleton map of England first, and then of some other 
country, may, in like manner, represent their real form 
in outline and the delation of their parts. Some of the 
most attractive of earlier Kindergarten teaching will 
naturally cause him to be curious about mountains and 
rivers, and thus, though he will know nothing of political 
divisions, he will readily follow the direction of natural 
boundaries, and, by understanding them, will have gained 
an important assistance towards understanding some of 
the most fundamental facts of history when the time has 
come to bring them before him. At any rate, he will know 
more than sufficient geography to make the school instruc- 
tion of the next few years easily intelligible to him. 

Gymnastics and gardening will play a considerable part 
in the children's occupations at this period. The first, 
accompanied by song and requiring strict attention to 
time, will continue to exercise the ear and train precision 
of movement; the second still fostering the interest in 
nature and her processes which is the root of some of the 
most valuable Kindergarten teaching, and which helps to 
cultivate the most essential mental habits — observation, 
discrimination of similarity and difference, classification, 
abstraction. And once more let me repeat that it is with 
the formation and strengthening of these habits that early 
education is really concerned, and it is with this founda- 
tion, thus early laid, that the child of eight years old will 
pass from the Kindergarten to the Bchool. 


Gymnastics 
and Garden 
in*. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CHOICE AND SDCOESSION OP SUBJECTS. 

Adaptation In the foregoing chapters we have passed in summary 

at Home” 1 rev i ew the various portions of the Kindergarten system as 
it applies to intellectual, to moral, to physical, and to 
artistic training. We have now to return to our more 
immediate subject : the possibility of adapting this system 
to home education, which has, indeed, been continually 
referred to, but which requires a more special considera- 
tion than could be given to it before. It was necessary to 
know first what means it places in our hands, before we 
could fully consider in what manner, under given circum- 
stances, these means could be applied. I have already 
said that the perfect Kindergarten requires numbers, both 
for the sake of animation and for the development of 
social qualities in the children, and, therefore, that it is 
desirable to secure the best teaching under a trained pro- 
fessional teacher. But as parents cannot always afford 
this assistance, and as we have to consider the case, so 
common in England, of those living in the country, who 
can neither send their childen to a Kindergarten, nor bring 
in other children to form a class with their own, we must 
now consider what portions of the work sketched out in 
these pages the mother can best do unaided or with only a 
young assistant. 
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Much must depend on the age and character of the 
children. It is difficult to make those of different ages 
work together, and time and labour have to be expended 
in meeting this difficulty. The first thing to do, then, is 
to consider carefully what each child would most require 
if it had to be treated alone, and then to strike a mean, 
which will give us, not the best, but the best attainable. 
Private education has, at least, this one great advantage, 
that it can take into account individual characters and 
needs. With numbers we can consider only what will suit 
the average, and those whose individuality rises above or 
falls below that average inevitably suffer more or less. 
The mother who knows her own children individually and 
intimately should be able to choose for each what will 
develop its best qualities, or counteract the worst. She 
knows which of them is most indolent and requires stir- 
ring ; which is volatile and needs to have his attention 
concentrated ; and she will do her best to meet each pecu- 
liarity. Fortunately, with very young children differences 
are rarely very wide. Their spontaneous desires, dislikes, 
and activities are few and simple, and Froebel having 
framed his Kindergarten system upon thorough study of 
that early phase of human nature, it presents all the 
means requisite both to stir and restrain the impulses we 
desire to control. A careful mother will thus be able, 
whilo giving the same play-lesson, to make it act diffe- 
rently upon two children requiring different treatment. 
Let us suppose her at the very beginning. In playing with 
the coloured balls, for instance, she can vary the move- 
ments and the talk that accompanies them, so as, now to 
attract the attention of a younger or more sluggish child, 
then, by dwelling more on the beauties of the colours or 
their contrasts, to arrest that of a volatile one, eager to 
fly from one object to another. With the same box of 
cubes, and at the same lesson, she may lead one to notice 
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and count the pieces, and be amused in seeing what she 
builds with them, and another to note and count their 
sides and angles, and try to imitate her building, with 
which later, again, he can himself amuse his younger 
brothers or sisters; and so on throughout the series of 
gifts and occupations. 

Knowledge We cannot suppose that anyone only partially trained 

1st MqnSte! * n Kindergarten system can be thoroughly acquainted 

with all the work. She will be more familiar with, or 
have more facility for, one occupation or another, and 
may in a certain measure allow this consideration to in- 
fluence her selection. But she cannot safely allow herself 
a choice unless she possesses a complete understanding 
of the purpose and educational value of each gift and occu- 
pation, which implies a perception of their relative value 
as means leading up to one end. The home Kindergarten 
'may— nay, perhaps must— be restricted in its range of in- 
struction and somewhat imperfect in its training ; but if 
the mother keeps firm hold of Froebel’s principles, and is 
careful that in all she does undertake, harmonious develop- 
ment of aU the faculties, moral, intellectual, and physical, 
is the object never lost sight of; if she so teaches that 
the child insensibly gains the desire to learn and to exer- 
cise his own activity ; and if, finally, while training him to 
observe nature, she is gradually opening his heart through 
nature and natural affections to the notion of a God ruling 
everywhere and over all, she may be sure that she is giving 
a Kindergarten education which will lay the foundation, 
never to be removed, of the life-long education of the 
human being. Looking upon each gift and occupation 
just as it affords means for this purpose, then she will be 
saved from all Berious mistakes in making a selection from 
them when circumstances preclude the whole course. 

What ii During the earliest period of teaching, there is little room 

tteoeM “ 7 ‘ for choice of subjects. Nothing could be omitted from 
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what I have spoken of in chap. iv. To this may be added 
the third and fourth gifts, with their lessons of form and 
number. Any person who has studied in some degree the 
art of teaching, even without having attended a Kinder- 
garten class, would easily learn from the practical manuals * 
how to use these gifts and the first occupations referred to. 
On the other hand, an inexperienced person, who thinks 
some knowledge of Kindergarten practice may serve her 
instead of study of the art of teaching is very likely to go 
wrong. It is with little children especially that this art is 
required, though it is one of the commonest of errors to 
suppose that a young class may be left to inexperienced 
hands. One of the great difficulties in teaching young 
children lies, as I have before pointed out, in this, that 
the teacher is unassisted by any mental effort on the part 
of the pupils. She must engage their attention, awaken 
their intelligence, while making the least possible demand 
on voluntary effort, of which they are, as yet, incapable. 
Then, from the very simplest beginnings, each step must 
be made to lead on to the next, and must be perfectly 
mastered by the pupil before the next is taken. For in- 
stance, with the nicely graduated series of Froebel’s gifts, 
we must be sure that the child has seized and clearly 
apprehended the points of resemblance and difference in 
the one before we go on to another. In the second gifts, 
three very distinct forms are introduced — the ball, the 
cube, and the cylinder. The differences here are so marked 
that the child easily perceives them, and, in the various 
games and exercises of which I have spoken in the fourth 

* Throughout, as said boforo, I suppose a good manual, with diagrams, 
to bo at hand. Diagrams ore absolutely essential to make the practical 
work intelligible, and only with thoir help will suoh explanations and 
descriptions a« are given in these pages bo thoroughly understood. My 
object iB to unfold the educational purpose, the scientific meaning, of the 
pxactical work dealt with in the manuals ; not to supersode the latter, but to 
help to a right use of them. 
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chapter, he becomes quite familiar with them. The eye 
having been so far trained, the more minute difference 
between the pieces which come next in the third and 
fourth gifts, will gradually be distinguished with ease. In 
these we have differences of size between objects of the 
same shape, and of number in the similar pieces, objects 
as they may be grouped together, etc. ; and thus the child 
is led on from the simple to the complex, from the obvious 
to that which requires attention to perceive. 

In the chapter already referred to, the earliest of Froe- 
bers “occupations 99 are also considered, and of those 
there mentioned none can be omitted. Paper-plaiting — a 
beginning of paper-folding — linear drawing, and moulding, 
are forms of work which nothing could replace, and they 
are so simple that the mother will, with little trouble, 
acquire the power of teaching them. As the children grow 
older — or if she has already older children when she 
begins her Kindergarten teaching, it would be most de- 
sirable if possible to carry these occupations further ; but 
the young mother had better restrict herself to a narrower 
circle, and work within that in thorough accordance with 
Froebel’s principles, than attempt to enlarge it, and, from 
her want of adequate training as a teacher, perform her 
work mechanically. At the same time, it may be noticed 
that paper-folding and paper-cutting are the only occupa- 
tions which can offer real difficulty to an intelligent person 
accustomed to any delicate manipulation. The paper- 
pricking, which Madame de Portugall has lately much 
developed, is far easier, and drawing and moulding, so far 
as the Kindergarten requires them, are not difficult arts. 

If we go beyond the ground occupied by the fourth 
chapter, we come to the third and fourth gifts, which we 
have already included in the necessary course. The lessons 
of form and number which are given by their means make 
them obviously essential, and, fortunately, the method of 
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using them for that purpose is easily acquired by the 
teacher, and we commonly find that children take great 
pleasure in counting, if untroubled by abstract rules of 
arithmetic. These two gifts are, generally, brought into 
use for children from three and a half to five, after earlier 
ones have become familiar, and, at the same time, in- 
creased neatness and accuracy are required in the occupa- 
tions previously learned and still followed up. Children, 
at this age, will begin to show their pleasure in inventive 
work. Having copied designs with the cubes, or with lines 
or plaiting, they will wish to invent new ones, and this is 
a precious moment for the mother pressed by various 
claims upon her ; for this exercise, which is one of the 
most important provided by the Kindergarten, as giving 
scope to the native activity and sense of beauty in the 
children, affords her leisure to give her undivided attention 
to a younger child. It is only by adjustments of this 
nature that the difficult task can be facilitated of conducting 
a class so unequally composed as to age as the children of 
one family must make. 

With regard to the later gifts of the same series (the w w «... 
fifth and sixth), they belong mostly to the work of the j^ 0 ^ t0 
transition class, and, valuable as they are, they can 
better be spared, if necessary, than the earlier ones. 

Indeed, if the mother be not quite familiar with the geo- 
metrical figures they present, and the relations they are 
intended to teach, it is better to omit them, so far, at least, 
as their geometrical purpose is concerned. They have 
other uses as regards arithmetic, as we have seen in 
speaking of the work of the transition class, and also in 
the construction of figures, which present no difficulty, 
and are interesting to the child. If we go, in the same 
manner, through the list of the remaining gifts, we shall 
find some that repeat, though in another form, certain of 
tho lessons already given; as the tablets, for instance, 

12 
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compared with the solid figures, and others which only 
present a new form of construction ; between them the 
mother must choose, according to her own proficiency or 
the intelligence of the children. 

One important educational advantage of Froebel’s 
method, as I pointed out in a former chapter is that of 
combining variety with the presentation of the same facts, 
and the exercise of the same faculties, and this must be 
borne in mind by the teacher who is unable, from what- 
ever circumstances, to follow the complete course. Thus, 
for instance, if a choice must be made between continuing 
the instruction in numbers with the same objects, say 
cubes, or with new ones, such as paper-plaiting, stick-lay- 
ing, or drawing, let the different ones be preferred. The 
same facts, and inferences from facts, are thus presented 
under various forms, and the intelligence is more exercised 
and routine avoided. The little sticks are specially valu- 
able in continuing in a different manner the lessons on 
geometrical forms given with the cubes. In using the 
latter the child finds the line or the angle ready made ; he 
has only to recognise it ; but with the sticks he constructs 
the particular figure, square or triangle, which the teacher 
asks for His own activity is exercised, and greater 
interest excited; thus impressing the figures more dis- 
tinctly on the memory, while associating them pleasantly 
with an exercise of dexterity. Great profit may be derived 
in the same manner from another exercise, that of plaiting 
sticks or laths together to form the figures, which can then 
be lifted up, and recognised on a different plane. It is 
evident how much would be lost if this gift were omitted, 
and it is the easier to retain, that, being one of the later 
ones, and fit only for children of five years old or there- 
abouts, the mother may make use of it for her elder 
pupilB while going over the groundwork with the younger 
ones. 
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This principle of continuing the same line of instruction, 
though varying the form, should guide the choice to be 
made as to the occupations which should follow on the 
gifts. Thus the preference should be given to paper-plait- 
ing, paper-folding, and drawing, as they can be used in 
constructing the same kind of designs, while, on the other 
hand, ring-laying is precious for the sake of the new and 
great variety of patterns introduced by the curved lines, 
and should be preserved, if possible, even if its geome- 
trical purposes do not come within the scope of the teach- 
ing. I have included paper-folding among the more 
essential occupations, though I have already said, in 
another place, that it is the most difficult of the Kinder- 
garten arts ; but no other equals it in the call that it 
makes on accuracy of hand and eye, in the nice adjust- 
ment of the folding, a very slight deviation destroying the 
whole figure ; and thus it has the double advantage, that 
the pupil sees at once the danger of carelessness and can- 
not remain blind to its effects. As to drawing, there can 
be no question. It is so important an acquisition, and the 
want of it is so much felt through life, that no course of 
instruction, however limited, should leave it aside. 

We have more than once referred to this universal 
importance of drawing, but return to it again because it is 
so common to find persons ready to sneer at the drawing 
of the Kindergarten. That modest beginning with straight 
lines upon ruled paper may be thought scarcely to deserve 
tho n am e ; but it steadies the infant hand and helps to 
train the eye, and from this, through the long series pro- 
vided up to the copying of objects, every step is a mental 
disciplin e as well as a training in manual skill. It 
requires little consideration to see how much more rapid 
will be the progress made later on, under a drawing- 
master, by a child whose hand and eye have been so 
tr aine d in the Kindergarten exercises. It must also be 

12 * 
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remembered that, as explained in the last chapter, draw- 
ing in this system is the initiation to writing, the child 
being gradually so accustomed to draw lines in any given 
direction that the formation of letters offers no difficulty 
to him. A curious 'instance of this was once seen at an 
infant school examination, when the examiner, who was 
supposed to be hostile to the Kindergarten, refused to 
exempt the children trained in the latter from giving the 
usual specimens of writing, though writing had, of course, 
formed no part of their previous instruction. The teacher 
accordingly told her Kindergarten pupils to imitate what 
the other children were doing, and their copies passed 
muster with the rest. This explains why writing is taught 
before reading, or, rather, why both are taught together in 
the transition class, the child gaining, through the practice 
of forming the letters, a degree of facility in recognising 
them which is quite astounding to those who have only 
seen reading taught by the ordinary process. 

There is another Kindergarten occupation which I have 
barely mentioned, but which the young mother, in her 
choice of subjects, might find useful. This is the card- 
sewing, which is practised on ready-perforated cards. It 
has the advantage of teaching the child to thread and use 
a needle, and the same patterns, or many of them, may be 
made with different coloured silks, as are made in paper- 
plaiting or tablet-laying. The use of colour is very desir- 
able, for, though stress is laid upon colour in the Kinder- 
garten, it is, if I may venture to say so, a deficient point 
in it. The tablets give us two colours only, and nothing 
can be more crude, in general, than the specimens of 
colouring in the paper-plaiting. With the perforated 
oards, shades of colour might be used, and coarse canvas 
would, in most cases, answer the purpose as well as cards, 
tihe advantage of both being that the child cannot make 
irregular stitches, as in common sewing, and the work 
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must be accurate and well done, as far as it is done at all. 
Moreover, it can be applied to making various little objects, 
3uch as needle-cases, work-baskets, etc., which make pretty 
presents from the young workers to parents and others — 
a source of great delight to them. 

What has been said in a former chapter concerning 
manual occupations that do not come within the proper 
Kindergarten province need not be repeated here. The 
principle there laid down ■* gives a sufficient rule to judge 
by. Once more, when the young mother, within the 
restricted range which is, perhaps, alone possible to her, 
has secured certain exercises and occupations which tend 
to cultivate observation, discrimination, accuracy, which 
train steadiness of purpose, and give scope to the active 
faculties, and especially to the desire for creative activity 
and definite pursuit — then she may be satisfied that she is 
educating her children on Froebel’s principles, though 
she necessarily falls short of the full work of the Kinder- 
garten.t 

In the method of managing the day’s occupations, the 
mother can follow Froebel’s viewB as closely as any Kinder- 
garten teacher in her regular class. She can ensure that 
there shall be no weariness or monotony in the work of the 
little children; that they come to it with pleasure, and 
remain keen and fresh throughout— a most important 
point, for, if she fails in this, she fails in forming in their 
minds the association of pleasure with occupation. It is 
not difficult to secure obedience, but, at that age, the effort 
to obey will bring on distaste and weariness. It is time to 
call for an effort of self-restraint, when there has been 

* See p. 77 and 78. 

j Miss Hoorwart’s pamphlet, 'The Systematic Order of FroeheVs Kinder- 
garten Occupations f will bo found useful. At pp. 4 and 5 she gives a 
programme according to ago, which will famish a guide to the mother, 
though she must necessarily restrict it for hor own use. 
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time to form and strengthen the will. Madame von Maren- 
holtz is very urgent on this point. “ It is the first condi- 
tion of work,” she says, “if it is to he an educating and 
moralising influence, that it should be voluntary activity, 
that is, that it should be done out of inclination, and with 
real desire. ... To make activity, and, later on, work, 
dear to children, is only possible when their tendency to 
activity is allowed early to have free scope.” I have dwelt 
often on +.bia point, but repetitions must be allowed when 
so important a principle is involved ; and it is also one 
that, rightly considered, affords great help when dealing 
with children of different ages ; and, indeed generally, in a 
large family. Where some power of independent amuse- 
ment is so precious, the pleasure that children are led to 
take in their own creations is invaluable. 

The same principle of selection must preside over the 
mother’s choice of games and physical exercises. With 
the help of a young assistant, many of those used in the 
Kindergarten can be introduced, though the group of 
children be very small. At any rate, rhythmical move- 
ments with song can always be carried on, with exercises 
in walking, running, etc. All the instruction afforded by a 
garden is peculiarly fitted for home education, and the 
different ages of the children hardly present any difliculty 
there, as the elder ones can do for themselves what they 
see the younger oneB taught, and by their questions will 
naturally lead to the instruction which the little ones will 
partly understand and almost certainly take interest in, 
because the elder brother or sister shows interest in it. 
In gardening, as in many other things, there will be the 
advantage that an elder child can give help to the younger 
in it, and thereby exer.cise valuable moral qualities, 
patience, gentleness, etc., while strengthening his own hold 
on what he has learned. The social influence of the 
Kindergarten in bringing together children of different 
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families, and teaching them their earliest lessons in the 
important art of living in harmony and useful association 
■with others, is inevitably missed in home education ; but 
the moral power, ever present in right family life, is so 
much stronger than any external influence that it should, 
in great measure, and in some respects, indeed, fully com- 
pensate for any loss of that kind. It rests with the mother 
to make the natural bond of family affection a school for 
all that is highest in the discipline of life ; but she must 
strongly wiU that it shall be so, and spare no study of 
general principles, and of the individual dispositions of 
her children, as well as of their surroundings, that will 
enable her to exercise her power aright. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that almost all the 
subjects I have indicated as belonging to the transition 
class are indispensable. Among the things required to 
prepare the child for school, there is no room for choice. 
He must be taught to read, write, and to do sums accord- 
ing to the usual school method. The early notions of 
grammar and geography, which have been spoken of as 
important additions to that indispensable list of require- 
ments, might certainly be omitted, but the loss would be 
very great. Once beyond the influence of Froebel’s system, 
never will the child have the first notions of those great 
subjects presented to him in the manner which at once 
commends itself both to his intelligence and his interest. 
They will come in the dry form of book-learning, to be 
committed to memory, and a great opportunity will have 
been lost of opening to his observation a new field of facts 
within the range of his daily experience, and yet removed 
from that sphere of familiar objects to which the childish 
faculty is first entirely directed. 

That Froobel’s method must be conducted by means of 
oral teaching is evident, and what has been already said 
on the subject (chap, viii.) remains to be studied and prac- 
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tised thoroughly. A schoolmistress might as well not be 
able to read, as a Kindergarten teacher not be able to talk 
with little children, to tell them the right sort of stories in 
the right way, to explain objects and illustrate her teach- 
ing in clear and good, though familiar language. When 
the mother, then, is considering what, under pressure of 
time and want of special training, she may venture to 
omit, this, she may feel certain, cannot be omitted, and 
she must exercise herself diligently in the art which will 
become daily more easy with use. And, lastly, let me 
again repeat that whatever may be inevitably curtailed of 
Kindergarten instruction, its method of education, both 
intellectual and moral, may be as carefully adhered to at 
home as though the full course were practicable. T his is 
only stating, in other words, the necessity for mothers and 
teachers of that complete mastery of Froebel’s principles 
which has been in these pages so constantly urged as the 
one safe and true foundation for the Kindergarten, without 
which it becomes a superficial and lifeless routine. The 
mother who, by careful study, will make theso principles 
her own, will do more true educational work with the help 
of a small number of occupations than is done by any of 
the too numerous mechanical Kindergartens, with their full 
array of games and occupations. 

We cannot, however, overlook the fact that, whatever 
the mother’s zeal, the question of the time required is one 
of serious importance and some difficulty as regards 
Kindergarten instruction at home ; for the mistress of a 
household has other duties also, and illness and nursery 
cares often bring unavoidable interruptions. These things 
point to the necessity, wherever it is possible, of having 
the help of a trained teacher, as we have frequently sug- 
gested. or, at the least, of a young governess, so far trained 
as to work intelligently under general direction. The 
want of such help will be more and more felt as the use of 
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the system spreads, and the lower certificate granted by 
theFroebel Society will be held by just the class of persons 
thus required. They will be assistants in regular Kinder- 
gartens, and replace the ordinary nursery-governess in 
home management. 

The time actually spent by little children in the Kinder- 
garten is three hours daily, and about half of this is given 
at intervals to active exercise, such as gymnastics and 
games, with often a break of completely free play, and the 
remainder is spent, also at intervals, alternating with 
the games, in quiet play-lessons, with Froebel’s toys and 
occupations. But beyond the regular time so given, there 
are the many hours of the day during which the mother is 
all the less able to take charge of her children if she has 
given up the morning to their lessons. Here such an 
assistant as I have spoken of will be able to relieve her 
effectually, as she feels that the spirit of the management 
will be unchanged, and that, whether in playing or talking, 
there will be no harsh discord from uneducated minds to 
mar the influence that should be all-pervading. In time 
we may also hope that nurses and nursery-maids partially 
trained will not be difficult to find. The more mothers 
themselves .become interested in the work, the more will 
they strive to educate women of the working classes who 
have the same human interest as themselves in the right 
training of children. By such help the mother may be 
immensely relieved and spared, though never superseded . 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

The first of these papers was devoted to an. exposition of 
the essential principles of Froebel’s system. The sub- 
sequent ones entered into the examination of the means 
provided by him for working out the system, and considered 
the difficulties attending its application in home education, 
together with the means of meeting those difficulties up to 
the period when the child leaves the Kindergarten proper, 
and, after passing through the transition classes, is pre- 
pared for regular school work. 

Throughout, it was, I trust, apparent that the complete 
mastery of the principles alone gives the power to use 
rightly the practical method. It was shown that, in 
Froebel’s view, education is the harmonious development 
of the whole nature, begun in infancy and carried on 
through the whole period of mental and physical growth ; 
and that his system of mental training for little children 
tends to bring them into close communication with external 
nature; to give them that Bort of knowledge and power 
over their own faculties which shall afford the freest scope 
for all that is spontaneously active in their nature, leading 
to practical usefulness, to artistic creation, and to joyous 
delight. "We saw, accordingly, that, to quote words used 
by myself on a former occasion, “the most prominent 
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points towards which Kindergarten training is directed 
are : the healthy exercise of the limbs ; the exercise, by 
delicate and accurate manipulation, of the hand as the 
instrument of all human labour; the cultivation of the 
senses of sight, touch, and hearing, through which im- 
pressions are conveyed to the brain, with more or less 
accuracy according as they are so cultivated ; the careful 
guidance of the faculty of observation, which the child 
naturally uses incessantly from the dawn of conscious life, 
but uses imperfectly and inaccurately through life, if left 
without judicious discipline ; the intelligent use by the 
teacher of the all-subduing power of habit, whereby these 
early activities of mind and body in the child are set in 
the right grooves, in the direction which shall facilitate 
systematic progress towards the end the educator keeps 
steadily in view ; constant appeal to the no less powerful 
aid of association in forming habits of action, and thought, 
and feeling ; and through all and with all, constant watch- 
ing of the child’s own natural desires and growth, in order 
so to mete out work and play that they shall just stimulate 
the instinctive tendency to mental and bodily activity 
without straining or overmastering it. Every germ of the 
higher life — imagination, the sonso of beauty, and, above 
all, reverence — is also carofully looked for and tendod ; for 
it is through these the child learns, first, obedience to 
what is higher than himself, as the most clearly intolli- 
giblo duty of tho helpless and ignorant; then love of God 
through love of earthly parents, joy in all creation ; and 
finally the sonso of duty, as the moral sense awakens and 
conscious moral life begins in earnest.* 

X trust that any further advocacy of FrocbeFs method is 
superfluous, and that it must be sufliciontly apparent to all 
readers of these pages wherein lies its superiority to the 


# «« progroM Sn tho Kindergarten," May l# 81 « 
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ordinary methods, which give no systematic training to 
early childhood, and leave the mental training of subse- 
quent years to the influence of instruction almost entirely 
committed to memory. 

Objections. Before, however, bringing my task to a conclusion, it 
will be well to consider one or two of the objections com- 
monly brought against Proebel’s system as worked in the 
Kindergarten. One of the most frequent of these, the 
delay in teaching to read and write, has already been 
answered, and to those who look at the educational value 
of what we teach children or occupy them with, the answer 
is sufficient. Others there are, however, who, as Herbert 
Spencer says, “ are possessed by a superstition which wor- 
ships the symbols of knowledge instead of knowledge 
itself”; and others, again, a far larger number still, who 
simply want children to be kept quiet without requiring 
attention from their elders, or whose satisfaction in their 
children depends on their doing what others do, and suc- 
ceeding according to the ordinary rules of success. All 
these are hopelessly out of reach of any argument we 
could address to them. We can only leave them to the 
gradual influence of changes going on around, without 
their knowledge or participation. Should the time come 
when fashion may veer round in favour of Froebel’s views, 
we shall find them treating early reading and writing with 
the same contempt as they treat the absence of those 
accomplishments in Kindergarten pupils now. 

Another objection often repeated is that Kindergarten 
pupils are volatile ; that they are inattentive and restless, 
whether at home or at school. The blame for this state of 
things, where it exists, for it is certainly not general, may 
be ascribed either to mechanical work in the Kindergarten 
teacher, and deficient preparation through transition 
classes for school work, or to want of intelligence in school 
teachers, who cannot allow for the difficulties of children 
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beginning to loam at school new things by new methods, 
and are unable or unwilling to adapt their teaching for a 
time so as to help them through the change. Again, it 
may be due to the too common fault, as regards little 
children, of making the class-hours too long. "When the 
complaint is made at home, it probably arises from a want 
of harmony between the Kindergarten and the home 
education. The children are brought from a scene of 
cheerful activity and instruction, where their whole mental 
being is drawn out and responded to, and suddenly fall 
back under common nursery government and the com- 
panionship of the uneducated nurse, only varied by occa- 
sional brief visits to the drawing-room, whore, very likely, 
no one has time to attend to their particular wants or 
amusement. They are made to livo half the day in one 
climate and the other half in an opposite one, and what 
would have been productive of good, under a more con- 
sistent course, brings forth evil, from the inability of a 
little child to adapt itself to changes. 

Of tlio same nature is the objection that Kindergarten 
pupils have the habit of merely doing what they like ; 
amusing themselves under the appearance of learning 
something, and thus find the discipline and strict order of 
a school doubly irksome. Now, whenever this accusation 
is founded in the actual case of certain children, those 
children may have gone through the mechanical routine of 
a Kindergarten ; but assuredly they have not been trained 
on Froebel’s system. Every attentive reader of these 
pages will have porcoivod that, while the true educator 
makes it his endeavour to occupy little children with the 
things they like best, the reason for doing so is simply that 
by following the indications of nature, we follow the course 
in which the infant faculties will most easily develop. It 
is not because such or such a thing amuses a child most at 
a given moment, or to gratify his caprice, that we give it 
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to him, but because we have recognised that it will stimu- 
late him to some active exertion, because through that 
means, more than another, he will be spontaneously moved 
to observe, to compare, to exercise, in a word, his own in- 
telligence, and, at the same time, very often, his active 
capacities, and the effect is that he learns to take pleasure 
in such exertion. This is the result we aim at. Those 
habits of observation, attention, and desire to work, are 
the only sure groundwork of intellectual education, and 
when they have been formed amidst things which naturally 
attract the child and are thus linked with pleasurable asso- 
ciations, they will be carried later on into pursuits less 
attractive in themselves, but that will come before him as 
work to be done for duty’s sake, at an age when the idea 
of duty has become familiar to him. For, as the reader 
will have perceived, the moral training of Froebel’s sys- 
tem is based on love and duty. When, therefore, school 
work is presented to the child as part of the duty he owes 
to the parents he loves, there will be less fear than with 
others of rebellion against it, or of that inward chafing of 
the spirit which interferes with cheerful activity. 

It is true that he will miss many favourite occupations, 
and the teaching of various subjects in which he had 
become interested, but the careful mother will be on the 
watch for this moment and will turn it to account. The 
home talk will take up what the school omits ; the newly 
acquired power of independent reading will be made use of 
to keep up the old interests ; and, especially, provision will 
be made for the manual work which, except as drawing, 
cannot be carried on at school, and which affords such 
valuable relief from brain-work, while continuing the 
simultaneous training of hand and eye begun in the Kin- 
dergarten. Thus, if the various Kindergarten exercises 
have developed some special tastes in the child, a wish for 
activity or knowledge in a particular direction, perhaps for 
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drawing or modelling, for gardening or natural history, 
etc., it need not be thwarted, but only kept in abeyance 
during the hours given to school duties, while the child 
will have a mental life apart from the school life, and the 
centre of that chosen activity will be home. Two inesti- 
mable advantages are thus gained : distinct individuality 
is cherished, and the associations of the keenest mental 
enjoyment are bound up in the child’s mind with his 
warmest affections. We have here true education, filling 
the present with good things while steadily building for 
the future. 

One more objection is sometimes made, namely, that 
the Kindergarten age is not an age for sending children to 
school ; that infant schools are good for the class where 
parents are unable or unfit to attend to their children, but 
not otherwise. Now this is to overlook the real benefit of 
the infant school, and, still more, the far greater benefit 
that will accrue when all schools for infants are Kinder- 
gartens. There is, as we have said before, training for 
both heart and mind in bringing children together. Their 
intelligence is quickened, and their social and active in- 
stincts are fed by the companionship in work and play ; by 
the early habits of giving and taking in good humour ; by 
the help given and the help received between younger and 
older companions. Children understand each other in 
their difficulties and in their pleasures, and feel the 
oxtuuplo of good given by a fellow-pupil, and realise the 
evil conduct which has brought another to disgrace. So 
groat are tlieso advantages, that the mother who keeps her 
children entirely at home has to supplement, as best she 
can, the void of these various agencies, and tne field 
afforded by companionship for the natural development of 
qualities which are far less easily trained in the exclusive 
intercourse with elders. When there are several children 
in a family, a good deal may be done, and Proebel’s system 
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of class-teaching and play gives great assistance ; but, as 
we have shown, this moral and social benefit of the method 
can be only imperfectly realised at home, compared to the 
natural influence of the real Kindergarten, on account of 
the different ages of the children, and the difficulty, there- 
fore, of making them work or play together on equal 
terms. I have suggested how this difficulty may best be 
met ; but it is the great stumbling-block in the way of the 
Kindergarten at home, and shows how desirable it is, 
where circumstances permit, to form a little class 
children of neighbouring families, and getting the help of a 
trained assistant. A class of from six to ten children will 
be managed with as little trouble and more profit than the 
mere home group of three or four of different ages, and, 
as I said before, it would not be difficult for persons living 
in the country to form such a class from among their 
immediate neighbours of their own social position or one 
below them. In the latter case, the kindly intercourse 
with the mothers that would necessarily ensue, the 
valuable instruction concerning the management and 
education of the children during the hours they must 
spend at home, which the better informed would naturally 
give to those who, with lesser means and knowledge, have 
at heart the same desire for their children’s good — all 
these would be collateral, but by no means insignificant 
advantages that might result from the rich sharing with 
poorer neighbours the education given to their own chil- 
dren, while procuring for the latter the help needed to 
make the education truly efficacious, truly human, in the 
sense of natural development in all directions. 

Thus, far from admitting the objections to school train- 
ing, in any sense in which the Kindergarten can be called 
a school, for children of nursery age, we should be anxio us 
to secure it. In a town this ought not to be difficult. If 
no good Kindergarten is within reach, or if exceptionally 
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delicate children cannot encounter the daily wait to and 
fro in all weathers, it must always be practicable, with a 
little pains, to form such a class at home as I have 
suggested above ; and, whether in town or country, when- 
ever the principles of this early training shall have been 
really understood and accepted, most of the difficulties 
will be found to vanish. In Germany a suggestion has 
been made that small educational associations should be 
formed among parents for mutual help and counsel. The 
suggestion is worth considering in this country, for there 
is no doubt that the meetings and discussions would stimu- 
late the study of education, and tend to increase the 
feeling of a great common duty and interest, while helping 
the solution of practical difficulties. 

Two points frequently insisted on in these pages must 
be kept ever present to the mind of any person intending 
to work upon Froebel’s principles — two points which are 
the foundation stones of all real education, and which are 
neglected by all mere mechanical teachers. These are : 
first, the absolute necessity of harmonious development of 
the child’s whole nature ; secondly, the essential continuity 
of education. In all that Froebel teaches in theory and 
lays down in practice, these two ideas are always present. 
He never aims at cultivating one side of the nature to the 
neglect of another, and ho never loses sight of the future, 
of the expanding youth, and manhood or womanhood, while 
working upon infants and little children. It is this varied 
training, to be carried on simultaneously towards one end, 
this multiplicity in unity, which makes tho strength and 
the beauty of the system. The mothor, therefore, in her 
practical work, when forced to choose, as she must be, 
what can she leave undone in the peculiar circumstances 
of her own case, must determine her choice by these prin- 
ciples, taking care, above all things, that in attending to 
one side of tho method she is not neglocting another which 
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js its necessary complement ; that she does not give undue 
weight to the “ gifts ” that more obviously train the 
intellectual faculties, while partially neglecting the “ occu- 
pations ” that train the active application of those 
faculties to practical uses ; that she does not undervalue 
the general physical education given by the games and 
gymnastics, or, valuing that principally, overlook the 
importance of the stories and oral instruction which are so 
essential a part of the system. The method as laid down 
by Froebel consists of all these parts “fitly framed 
together ” into one organised whole, and no one of them 
can be omitted or neglected without sacrifice of principle 
as well as practical loss. 

Again, as regards the second point — the essential con- 
tinuity of education — the mother will be greatly assisted 
by bearing it steadily in mind, for it will keep before her 
the high aim which give its true significance to her appa- 
rently humble task. She will feel that every effort, made 
day by day and hour by hour, to develop the childish 
faculties, tends directly to the fuller development of latex- 
years. Every endeavour to form a right habit, mental or 
physical, is helping to forge the tools by the aid of which 
the work of the man or woman’s life will hereafter be done. 
The same habits of observation, of accuracy, of cheerful, 
ready activity, are what will be needed in all pursuits of 
knowledge, in all the conduct of life. There will be no 
break in the mental and moral life ; there should be none 
in the education which, with means adapted to the different 
periods of development, is directed throughout towards 
making that life, fuller, richer, more fit to be devoted, as 
Paeon nobly expresses it, “ to the glory of God, and the 
good of man’s estate.” 

The young mother who bears this in mind, remembering 
that she is not working for to-day only, but for all the 
future days of her child, that she is not building what will 
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have to he thrown down or cast aside when serious school 
work begins, hut what should remain as the fundamental 
lines along which that and all future educational work 
must he carried on, will feel within herself the courage of 
a high purpose. Nor can we doubt that, as mothers 
grasp and act more and more upon this purpose, they will 
more and more influence, though indirectly, the education 
of schools, which is outside their direct control, and which 
is, at present, far indeed from being conducted on the prin- 
ciples drawn by Froebel from the study of human nature, 
— principles aiming at that distant future when the young, 
now under tuition, will take the guidance of their lives into 
their own hands, to shape then course right or wrong, 
according to what education has taught them to aim at or 
to avoid, to revere or to contemn, to delight in or to shun. 
Whenever this real purpose of early training, superior to, 
while embracing all teaching, shall be really acknowledged, 
education from the cradle to the threshold of active life 
will be one organised whole, the early part of which will 
bo conducted by tbo parents, and especially the mothers, 
and which they will influence throughout by the habits 
and associations of Iho homo life. 

And this brings us, finally, back again to the point from 
which wo started in the first chaptor, i.e. tlio absolute 
necessity of the study of education for the due discharge 
of parental duty. No matter what the immodiato arrange- 
ments for tlio nursery, or Kindergarten, or school, the 
responsibility rests wholly in the hands to which nature 
has committed those infant lives, and mostly in those of 
the mother, who is, by nature, more apt for infant 
management, and should be, as a rule, more freo from the 
business obligations which take tho majority of men so 
much out of homo. I have said in these pages, as I have 
said elsewhere,* that tho study of education should form 
* Soo Prinrijifr* of Froth*?* fyste.m, Tho JSom Education, <fco, 
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part of every school- curriculum for girls, and the young 
mothers whom I now address, and who have not had this 
advantage, must labour to remedy its deficiency in them- 
selves, and, when the time comes, to secure it for their 
daughters by having them instructed theoretically in the 
principles of education, and practically in the care and 
training of little children through attendance at a Kinder- 
garten. Half, and more than half the follies and frivoli- 
ties with which young girls are reproached in society, are 
owing to the aimless, desultory life they lead whenever not 
forced to work for subsistence. Give them a serious aim 
in life, interest them in a study having a noble and yet 
directly practical purpose, and it will raise the whole tone 
of their lives and characters. We see it wherever circum- 
stances force upon them the management of a household, 
or wherever real work amongst the poor calls forth their 
energies. The ordinary young-lady existence would dete- 
riorate the noblest faculties that men employ in the public 
and private work of the world, for it affords neither work 
nor purpose ; the study of education will furnish both. It 
is in truth the study of human nature, and, whatever the 
future lives of those girls may be, whether they ever have 
children of their own to train or not, the knowledge 
acquired by that Btudy will strengthen as well as purify 
and enlighten in them woman’s greatest and most 
important power — the power of moral influence. 

Middendorf, Froebel’s life-long friend and fellow-worker, 
speaking on the necessity of setting before young girls the 
aim of fitting themselves for the work of education, speaks 
very strongly of the lowering effects on themselves of their 
usual inode of life. “ Every human creature he says, “ is 
poor, fearfully poor, who does not know what he lives for, 
what he works and strives for ; his being is empty.” Evi- 
dently, in the eyes of this German writer, as in those of 
M&dame von Marenholtz and others, even German training 
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in household -work is not sufficient to give an aim to the 
existence of girls, and still less, we may be sure, will it ever 
do so in England. Every woman of sense makes the right 
ordering of her house an object of first importance, and 
the more she has acquired the habit given by proper 
mental training of bringing her faculties to bear upon 
whatever task is before her, the more quickly will she 
acquire the knowledge and the skill needed for this pur- 
pose. But to no educated human being, with mind 
awakened, however dimly, to the perception of the vast 
horizon of knowledge and active life, could this household 
management furnish a purpose to live for. Not so with 
education ; when once its real meaning and scope is under- 
stood, it must be seen and felt that nothing worthier can 
be offered to stimulate young endeavour than the duty of 
preparing for the responsibility of educating another 
generation of human beings. It is true that many girls 
may have no natural turn for tho scientific study required ; 
and many, again, have not that love of children which 
makes it a joy to work with them and for them ; but all 
can be made to feel the importance of a task which may 
become the very life of their lives, and all will be improved 
by tho attention they have given to it. Whothor thoy turn 
more readily afterwards to art, or literature, or active 
work in tho world, thoy will carry with them a bettor 
trained capacity for whatever task they undertake, for 
having made some close study of human nature, and tho 
methods of developing its capabilities. In a word, among 
all tho studios and occupations wo malto compulsory for 
tho young, nono can ho fully justify tho compulsion as this, 
for, once more let mo repeat, education is no optional 
subject for women ; it is their one indispensable profes- 
sional study, that to which God’s laws, written in their 
very nature, have bound thorn. Some may not need to 
practise this noble profession, but all will be more useful 
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members of society for having studied it. T use the word 
profession purposely, because it suggests ideas for which, 
in England, great respect is shown. No claims of society, 
or even of family interests or feelings, are allowed, among 
the right-minded, to interfere with a man’s professional 
ob'Ijations, and accordingly the work done under this 
sense of duty is generally good, and often of a high order. 
It is this example I would hold up before women, and 
before their relations, who are apt to think no avocation a 
woman can have can be serious enough to be sacred from 
the interruptions of a host of trivial claims, and of all the 
babble and frivolity pompously designated as social duties, 
which a man sweeps away at once, the moment he has any 
professional or other serious business on hand, and finds 
that neither he nor society are any the worse for it. 

But, and this is the root of the evil, women in tire 
leisure classes are not supposed to have any serious busi- 
ness. Society, as a rule, is too ignorant to regard as such 
the training of another generation — the laying the founda- 
tion on which the structure of noble lives shall be raised 
for the service of the nation and of humanity. This 
seems less important in its eyes than pleading in a law 
court, or making money in a counting-house. It honours 
the usefulness of the latter, and acknowledges the obliga- 
tions they entail, and it does right; but on the same 
principle of giving honour to usefulness (if indeed it be 
social usefulness, and not the worldly gain that is 
honoured), it should respect equally the woman’s sphere of 
work and duty, and rank the preparation for it as highly 
as any other professional preparation. And this will 
happen whenever women do so themselves, and learn to 
assert their own right to the same respect for their indis- 
pensable work which is accorded to all other important 
occupations. 

The work of education will be found absorbing enough 
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by the mother who, without any previous preparation, 
either through study or practice in a Kindergarten, resolves 
to follow out such a course as we have indicated in these 
pages, working out at home Froebel’s Kindergarten 
method. First, there is the study of the principles neces- 
sary as the theoretical groundwork; next, the study of 
good manuals with the “ gifts ” and “ occupations ” in her 
hands. Then she has to acquire sufficient skill in the use 
of these to begin to teach ; and, at this point, I would 
again urge that even a short time spent in a Kindergarten 
would be of immense use, in confirming the knowledge 
already gained, and enlarging her perception of its appli- 
cation in a way private study cannot do. Finally, when 
the actual home work is to begin, especially if there are 
several children to attend to, she must try to obtain, at 
least for a time, the assistance of a trained teacher, which 
will be invaluable to guide her at the outset of her task. 
Later on, when she has thoroughly mastered the principles 
and become familiar with the practice, a young girl who is 
herself a learner will be sufficient. To many such work 
may seem too hard, and 1 should have more hope of these 
than of others who should pronounce it easy. It is a hard 
and arduous task, but, after all, mothers may remember, 
what I havo so often and earnestly insisted upon before, 
that it is theirs irrevocably. The only choice they have is 
whether it shall be woll or ill performed. Educate their 
children they must, and evory hour of neglect does the 
work in the wrong direction, as surely as every hour of 
conscientious effort does it in the right one. 

One great help the young mother, diffident of her own 
powers in face of tho arduous task laid upon her, can 
surely reckon upon, and it is the educating influence upon 
her own mind and character of earnest educational work. 
Mere habit and application make all work easier; but 
while the manual labourer improves in technical ' quality 
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under their influence, to the brain-worker they give 
enlarged capacity as well, and increased skill in bringing 
knowledge to bear ; and most, among all brain-workers, to 
the educator, whose work draws most widely on all the 
powers of his nature, and who must therefore, morally 
and intellectually, rise and expand with their habitual 
exercise towards a noble end. Watching the character 
and training the will of the young make us watch and 
control our own. The effort to strengthen and steady 
them in well-doing gives us strength and steadfastness too. 
Leading them to find pleasure in knowledge, in the active 
exercise of faculty, keeps our own faculties exercised, and 
gives a new zest to the pursuit of the knowledge which 
may be made beautiful to them. The gradual opening of 
those infant souls to realise a Power and a Love beyond 
parental care and love keeps alive in our own minds the 
perpetual sense that the work we are doing is God’s work, 
that He has placed in our hands to do according to His 
laws. Always, and through every source, self-improve- 
ment comes to the earnest educator through the labour 
itself, which may at first have seemed so heavy; and 
when the educator is also the mother, whose being is 
touched in everv fibre bv the duties of her office, her 
heart gains wisdom without losing its tenderness, and her 
mind seeks knowledge as we seek food for one we love. 
Thus, year by year, as the vast reach of her task opens 
out before her, and work and the sense of responsibility 
for her work, grow together with her deeper understand- 
ing of it, she grows with it, and her whole human capa- 
bilities become enlarged by the constant effort to develop 
the full human capabilities of her children. Ma dame de 
Portugal! speaks strongly, in an address to young mis- 
tresses, of this reflex influence of educational labour on 
the teacher ; and Herbert Spencer, in a remarkable 
passage, says : “ It is a truth yet remaining to be recog- 
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nised, that the last stage in the mental development of 
each man and woman is to be reached only through a 
proper discharge of the parental duties.” * 

The most important of these duties is education ; and, 
once more, the parent most immediately responsible for 
the discharge of that duty, especially in the earlier stages 
of childhood, is the mother. Whatever help, comfort, or 
support the father may and ought to give her, he cannot 
lift from her the burden, with all its cares and all its 
joys, that God himself has laid upon her. 

* JCduaiUon : Moral. Intellectual , 2 nd Physical, p. 148. 
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